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APPROVED METHODS OF SETTING 
3 HOUSES GN FIRE. 

If a man sets his house on fire, says a Spanish 
proverb, he warms his fingers oad drives the rats out, 
$o that, as the moralists aver, there is no evil which 
is not productive ef good. ‘The Spaniard has been 
very kind in trying to kelp the lame dog ci % moralist 
overt this style ; but really, except for the sake of the 
carpenter aud masons, we do not see any vast. advan- 
taves to he gained by burning down our houses, al- 
thongh it is « télerably prevailing fashion, as Morti- 
mer-street testified not very long ago. It is a day of 
lameutation te the Directors of the Sun, and the 
Hand in Hand, aad the Norwich:and the other hun- 
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may rise trom our ashes iu all the spleudcur of new 
brick, fresh plaster, and stinking, not fresh, paint. 

Yes ;-—no,—1e. bad fargatten. A warm fire burns 
down the plagae,as it «id in Londo of yore—thc 
itch asit lately did in Edinbargh—and ‘these con- 

founded, long, intricate, unscttled, unintelligible, 
questionable, unsetticable, Custom-house accounts 
thanks to Colonel Kelly) whose fiery fate filled with 
rejoicing the Custom-house clerks, and the Treasury 
clerks, and the Board of customs, and the Receiver- 
General of Grand ‘Accounts, and ir. John Charles 
Herrics, aud—not the Solicitor to his Majesty’s Cus- 
toms. 

And then, what a firework isa fire. Pyrotechny is 
ajest to Drury-laye ; Mrs. Hengler is but as the iila- 
mination of a tobacco-pipe ; Sie William Congreve's 
Chinese. bridze was but asthe crackling of thorus be- 
neath the poi, to Covent-Garden, and the Custom- 
house, and Ludgate-hill, and Mortimer street. ‘Chere 
are the crackling, and the burning, and the blazing, 
and the water, and the buckets, and the engines, and 
the crowding, and the thieving, and the mobbing, 
and the crying, and the running, and. the ladders, 
and the constables, and the guards, aud the dirty 
water streaming through the streets, agd the jingling, 
and rattling, aud trotting of the fire engines, and the 
parish beadle awakened out of his sound sleep, and 
the keys of the church inissing, and the Churchwar- 
dens in a heat, and the feather beds to catch the fall- 
ing, and fire-eseapes to break their necks, aud remov- 
ing of chairs, beds, tables, pots, pans asd children, 
and the women screaming and wringing their hands, 
and stacks of chimneys falling, anda zrocer’s shop 
with a barrel of gunpowder in the garret, the firemen 
suffocated, burnt, breaking their legs, heads, arms, 
ribs, thighs, and all the apothecaries shutting up their 
shops and ronning away, lest they should get plenty 
of work and no fees. What a noble thing is a fire ! 

But that is no reason why we should set our houses 
on fire. A few minor inconveniences attend these 
experiments occasionally, and therefore we are about 
to tell our readcrs how to contrive the burning of 
their own houses. Experto crede—credite. In each 
and ail of these several ways, we have burnt down, or 
clse sct on fire without burning down, either our own 
houses, or other people’s houses, besides sundry arse- 
nals, stables, dock-yards, charches, inns of court, 
powder-mills, tallow-chandiers’ shops, laboratories, 
and sundry other erections—tot quot, tales quales. 

Twice we have set fire to our beds,—twice !—three 
times, by the very jaudable practice of reading ro- 
mances, a practice much approved by young ladies 
and young Iadies’ maids. So did Lady Frederick 
Campbell, at Cooinbank; wherefore she was burnt, 
together with her chamber. There are twe modes of 
gaining this end, and the experiment succeeds best 
when the curtains are made of muslin; it does not 
answer amiss if they are of dimity. We do not coun- 
sel any young ladies, giveu to nocturnal romance, to 
permit moreen ; partly because it is hot, old fashion- 
ed, aud ungenteel, besides obstructing our cetton 
manufactories, and partly because the experiment will 
certainly fail, and that if the house-maid has forgot- 
ten the towels, they cannot wipe their fices on the 
curtams. 

There are two or three modes of performing this ex- 
periment. ‘ihe operator may place the candice by the 
bedside, on achair or a table, and suffer the curtain, 
which must not be carefully looped up, to fall down 
on it, or she may take the candle into the bed itself, 
and fall asicep, or leaa over it in her night-cap and do 
the sane thiug, or turget to snuff it, and allow the 
mushroom to tumble iato her pocket-handkerchief, or 
to become athief. lugenioas experimenters will dis- 
cover other modes of operating ; and itisa very good 
way {> hold a candle in the hand when getting into 
bed, and to whisk it past the curtains. It is a sort of 
-orollary from this mode, that without going to bed, 
my lady's maid, or house -maid, should similarly make 
up the bed, or make it down, which is the proper 
phrase, with the candle in one hand, and she may 
then whisk it along the bed curtains or the dimity 
window curtains, or sit downon the bed with it in ber 
other hand; all of which modes we have known 
highly successful. ‘ 

Shouid the experiment be much desired, especial 
care must be taken that no candle has a glass shade ; 
and if it should succeed, the windows and doors must 
immediately be opened, and the party must screamin 
and run down stairs ; for we have known the experi- 
uient utterly fail by the application, in time, of the 
water jug, or by squeezing the diseased part in a tow- 
tl, or by pulling down the curtains, or shutting the 
door close and leaving the room quietly. 

Thus much respecting beds and curtains, and thus 
much as to youug ladies when they set up to operate 
on houses. On themselves, they possess other modes 
of experimenting, by means of muslin, whether in the 
turm of gowns, caps, or handkerchiefs. Such, for ex- 
ample, as sitting or standing near a wood fire, parti- 
cularly if it be oak and has the bark on, or fir, which 
auswers nearly aswell, or standing by any fire when 
it burns well, aad there is an open door or window, 
and no guard, or reading a remance with the knees in- 
ride the fender, or meditating over one with the chin 
ou the hand aud a candle under the cap. And in all 
these cases, syould the lady prove as inflammable as 
the romance and the candles are inflammatory, she 
should scream and run out of the room, by which 
mcans it is probable she will serve as a torch for the 
curtains, or the chair covers, or the sofas, or the bed, 

‘i there happen to be one present, and by which 
means also she will ensure perfect success as to her 
OWD person 

But the fair scx, vot being ladies, young or old, 
Hosscescs ciher resources, in the shape of nursery 
maids, laundry maids, kitchen maids, maids of all 
Work or maids of any work, such as are the house- 

keepcr who keeps a deputy, and my lady’s maid. It 
is necessary that the nursery maid should have a fire, 
! how should she boil the infant’s pap, or make a 
, comfortable drop of tea’ for herself. And she must 
seep it alive all night, thatshe may dry the clouts. 
Ur rather, becanse that is too much trouble, she 
makes a roaring fire before she goes to bed, the clouts 
egin to singe, the children, and the nurse try which 
“hail snore the loudest, the clouts flame, the horse 
takes fire, so does the wainsc ot, and then the ceiling, 
and then *¢ the neighbours are alarmed, and cry out, 

2,” anda successful expetiment is the result. 
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If the child should have had occasion to take Goa- 
frey*s Cordial or Dafly’s ¥lixir, it is proper to leavea | y 


candle burning a!! night, and it is umpossible that. it: 
can be safer any where than on a mahogany table, 
because mahogany is an incombustible wood, just as 
larch is. By degrees a thief gets into the candle, ‘it 
gatters down the smooth cylindrical tallow, floats 
gently on the gliding stream along the candlestick, 
‘settles on the table, and, behold! the incombustible: 


| becomes a lamp, the lamp takes fire, so doe the 


house. If any ene doubts that we set our camp-table 
on firc by this very process, and were very near burn-. 
ing down Swinley camp, he may apply to the Quat- 
ter-master General’s department. 

Bat we can instruct the nursery maid, the laundry 
maid, the kitchen ifaid, all the maids, how. to efiect 
their purposes in another way,not less efficacious, and 
as little suspected. When a kettle is to be lifted off 
the fire, it is apt to be hot in the handle, and to burn 
the fingers. A towel is a convenient intcermedium. 
The towel being dry, dry and hot, is seized on by the 
point of « flame, ot a spark, and it is then proper to 
throw it over a chair back, or into a corner, or into 
aay other incombustible place. The spark spreads in- 
to acircle, as it doesina tinder-box, or wanders 
about like the parson and the clerk when a child 
“has burnt to’tinder some stale last. year’s news,” | 
and, in due time, the engines arrive, an.) Nobody has 
set the house on fire. We vouch for the sacccss of the 
experiment, beca:.ze it once succeeded perfectly with 
us ana bit of wainscet. 

All these methods, however, bear a certain air of 
volgarity ; for. which reason we shall point out at 
least one elegant mode of effecting this desirable ob- 
ject. Being founded on optical principles, it cannot 
fail 16 be acceptable to the tadies who have learnt 
their Ologies, who know the length of Captain Ka- 
ter’s pundulum, think Captain Basil Hall a greater 
man than Cook, and Frobisher and Raleigh united, 
Barrow of the Admiralty and the Quarterly, the first of 
human writers, past, present, and to come, and the 
Quarterly itself the pink, or sink,of all human science, 
human literature, haman knowledge, besides theolo- 
sy, politics, and puffing. 

‘Ibis expedient is perfectly Galilean, and consists in 
choosing a globular decanter, which is to be filled 
with water, and then placing it,on some sunshiny day, 
supposing that such a thing ever happens in England, 
in the sunshine, ona table, in a window, covered 
(the table) with a fair toillette table-cloth. The fo- 
cus, (that is the world) concentrating the sun-beams, 
and—in short, it sets the house on fire. It is even so 
indeed ; for we have known it-happen twice. As to 
other scientific and chemical means of producing the 
same results, such as by a phosphorus bottle, or a bot- 
tle of oxymuriatic matches, they are too vulgar to be 
introduced into so profound a ireatise «as this. Nor 
need we inform our school-boys how they may man- 
age for the same purposes by gunpowder and squibs, 
since we profess to deal only in thie obscurer and 
more profound expedicnts for exciting what the law- 
yers call Arson. 

That is the reason why we recommend the use of 
rat-catchers, or else that learned treatise relative to 
the apprehending or fugitating ** that unpleasant ani- 
mal called the rat,” put forth by the High Lords Com- 
missioners, of His Majesty’s Admiralty, ‘price one 
guinea, tre honour of inventing which, is, however, 
disputed by our friend in the Strand, whose commen- 
tary we have quoted, but whose name we have un- 
luckily forgotten. For it is most certain, we having 
seen it with our own eyes, that this ** most unplea- 
sant auima!” kas not only a léng tail, but has a great 
affection for tallow -candles, ularly when the 
cook is careful of her pantry, and the population 
presses hu:i on the means of subsistence, as Mr. Mal- 
thus says in his chapter * anent’ the swarming of rats. 
And actuaily, whether it is that said rat is desirous of 
having light at his supper. or that, like @ celebrated 
worthy of yore, he is afraid to snuffa candle with his 
fingers, we have seen, or did see, him extract (as be- 
ing about half aslecp or half awake, it matters not 
which) said candle, being about an inch and three 
quarters long, combusting at the upper extremity, out 
of the candlestick, by force of arms, and said candle 
did bear in his mandibles, to his retreat, nest, or hole, 
said-candle being then and there ina state of igni- 
tion, when, if it had not been extinguished tn transilu, 
as alien goods are sometimes clutched by his Majesty’s 
cruisers, heaven only knows, as-Mr. Speaker Onslow 
wisely remarked, what would have been the conse- 
quences. 

The cook, the kitchen maid, the scullery maid, the 
whole genus dealing in fires and the great art of nu- 
trition, possess such obvious means of their own, 
of making fireworks of any dimensions, suited to the 
scales of their respective houses, that we consider it 
beneath our dignity to descend far into their regions. 
Yet we thtuk we cau teach the cook one expedient un- 
known to her, a discovery of our own, one on which 
we pride ourselves as much as if we had found out a 
new tax, not to be puton, but taken off. We dare 
say that she, or he, does not know that charcoal pos- 
sesses a seif combustibility, or an inherent principle of 
spontancous ignition, arising from its pyrophoral pro- 
pensities, and these depending on the presence of 
potassium, though how that happens to get there is 
another matter. [f, therefore, on any particular day, 
the kitchen should prove on fire, she had better ac- 
cuse the potassium, as it will save her own bacon ; 
andif her master and mistress do not affcet the com- 
pany of firemen, they may possibly ° ivok to it, and 
take a hint, which we assure them is very serious, 
nevertheless and notwithstanding. 

And while, we are on the abstruser matters of our 
subject, we might have said the same of coals, parti- 
cularly wher they contain sulphur; but there is noth- 
ing abstruse in a method which we have seen prac- 
tised in Cornwall, which is to keep the furze hole and 
the fire in neighbourly approximation, as saving 
trouble, and to drag the said turze out of the hole into 
the fire-place, taking care to leave a line of com- 
munication hetween them, by means of a proper dis- 
position of scattered fraginents, which, in that land of 
tin and New Light, are denon siated Bruss. [tis a 
more roundabout way of carrying the same point, to 
keep a fat, lazy, black dog with a shaggy coat, who 
sleeps in the ashes when he is too cold, and in the 
furze hole when he is too warm, maintaluing an ami- 
cable intercourse between hot and cold timber, which, 
like that of the Hand in Hand of the incendiary office, 
is in danger of being dissolved in a general conflagra- 
tion. 3 i 

We do not know that ‘ private familics’ are ever 
very likely to have new floor cloths, or to roll them 
up and put them away, when just out of the manu- 
facturer’s hands, and they are departing for Ramsgate 
or the Landof famine. But that eupposition being 
supposed, it is certain and of verity, that the said 
floor cloths will sometimes take fire and enter into 
spontaneous combustion, Let the floor cloth makers 
perpend it, at least ; lest that splendid architecture 
at Hammersmith, and its rival of Chelsea, each rivals 
of Soane and Nash, should vanish into thick air, and 
rezale the neighbourmg noses with the smell of burn- 
> oil. Let the officers of His Majesty's Ordnance 
on ant Las the wagzon train and all dealers 
perpend it, as well as the wags hey b ate tien 
in tilts and painted canvas, lest they bura ‘ x 
Arsenal once more, as they once burnt it before, an 

» have to pay for it again. 
moe ce we i plunged into the deep depths of 
chemistry and philosophy, Jet us tell the ating He: 
whether ropemakers here or ropemakers there, rid 
rchant. Portsmouth, or Mr. Charles Hampden 
— . e ticklish subjects in this 
Turner, that if haystacks arf 
matter, so is hemp, and, we fear, cables. mig oo 
water, hemp and oil, hemp and tar, ~ nage wr 
wil] burn when it bescems them, ane Then 
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ne aspen the attention of our . 

jut we must retura to more tters, 
therefore to the stable, having dispo of the ra 
consilia. The quintessence of the nic art, in 
‘this case, is for the coachman and ms, and stable 
boys, one, each, or all, to get d and the drunker 
the better. "Mhat being done, it Is pipper tu lie down 


on the hay with the candle ‘@to go up into 
the hay loft similarly, or to anise themecives with 
setting fire to spiders, or smoking, of with drinking 
still more, if they have not drunk enough already. 
Drank or sober, it is not aaniss to: e candl= ua- 
dera stable bucket asp subetitu@e feta. dark lantern, 
and forget it, or else tumble it inte the hay in the con- 


fusion of the moment, final prevent disco 
whether of this, of prloined » Stolen hay, poe 
stolen horse, fairly to set'the wisple ou fire. That it is 
gcncrally judged good poligy to fire a stabte occasion-, 


ally, is indicated by that exquisite invention a stable 
lantern, and we ge: the hint whence it was 
derived. If, indeed, it is nothing to the purpose of 
safety, ifa spark may flyout era straw get in, cov- 
ducting to other straws, it is very much to the pur- 
pose which we have here all along kept in view. 

Our advice to bricklayers, carpenters and plumbers, 
admits of being brief, for we cannot teach them much. 
They are adepts already. Bond timber is, however, 
the fundamental secret ; because brick and lime be- 
ing naturally incombustible, inasmuch as they have 
both been burnt already, no other method of destroy- 
ing the walls with the interior, the shell with the oys- 
ter, could have been devised. Luckless was the 
day, and dark the hour, that substituted stamped and 
taxed paper, amianthine paper paste and lime, for 
fat, red, fiery Norway fir , but he was no small philos- 


opher in fire whe taught us to build houscson drum- 


sticks ; that, like mouse traps, they might tumble at 


the pulling ofa trigger. 


But even bond timber will not burn unless it re- 
ceives the contact of the element destined to com- 
municate life and motion to the dormant and sluggish 
mass ; and how should the whele mine of beams and 
timbers and rafter: and floors be taught to aspire to 
heaven, unless the train were laid which may in due 
time rescue them from their bondage, and make them 


exult im liberty, bailing their emancipation in crackling 


and sparkling bonfires. The train is laid into the 
chimney, and where better could it be Jaid ? This, at 
least, is the most efficacious ; but it occasionally suc- 
ceeds if laid below the hearth stone ; where, gradually 
drying ; more gradually charring, perhaps favoured 
by some delicate crevice to admit air, of a spark, it is 
at length found that the house smells strangely of 
burning wood, then smells of smoke, then smells of 
fire, and, at length, becomes sensible to the rest of the 
seven senses, and to the insurance office. As to the 
plumbers, they understand so well the art of burning 
down a church or a cathedral,. that we need not lose 
our labour in attempting to instruct them. 

Itis often convenient to burn divers manufactories of 
various kinds, but the modes are endless, and would 
exhaust our patience. Yet we particularly recom- 
mend to varnish makers and the rest of this fraternity, 
always to work at an open firc, use if they used 
Saity fornace af any kind, thie ble event could 
never happen. Carpenter ists, distillers, bak- 
ers, and the rest, must be allowed to-fullow the estab- 
lished rules in this art, for we doubt if we could teach 
them any thing new. 

Powder millers, we believe, may yet learn from us ; 
though they have hitherto appeared to understand 
their trade tolerably well, as Hounslow can testify. 
It is highly necessary to grind their combustible dust 
with stones, because these are noted for striking fire, 
even though they be limestone, and never to use iron 
or copper, because then a mill could not possibly 
blow up. For the same reason, it is expedient that 
che powder should be granulated in the midst of its 
own dust ; that, amid the said dust, cranks should 
be revolving and gudgeons grinding in their sockets, 
and that care should be taken not to oil them too 
much, lest they should not become hot enough to fire, 
first the dust, then the powder, lastly the house ; ter- 
minating all, with @ dispersion of heads, legs, and 
arms, into the air. 

Of thunder and lightning what can we predicate. 
Genpeton? Blunt or sharp? aye, there’s the rub. 
Whether the conductor, sharp or blunt, is to conduct 
tothe building or from it, whether the thunder and 
the lightning choose to be conducted at all, and 
whether they have not an obstinate prepensity to re- 
bel and choose their own roads which we shall leave 
to that * fille tres aince” of Charles Il. which ap- 
pears for some time to have been falling into her do- 
tave ; “ aussi reve t’elle quelque fois... We * doubt’ 
with the Chancellor; rather, we doubt not, for we are 
very sure. 

‘hus have we, in the extremity of our good nature, 
and of our desize to add our mite tothe improve- 
ments of this age of improvements, attempted to 
teach our countrymen some of the abstruser and some 
of the Jess abstruse modes of producing the element of 
fire ; that art by which man is most especially and 
completely distinguished from the beasts that walk, 
the birds that fly, and, above all, from the fishes that 
swim. There are two sorts of advice; advice of 
things to be followed, advice of things to be shunned. 
There age two parties in this case also ; he who burns 
and he who is burnt ; he to whom burning is gain, he 
to whom burning is loss; he who is to prefit by con- 
flagration ; he who is to lose by it; the bankrupt, the 
insurer, the lady’s maid, the lady, the bricklayer, the 


‘4 dean and chapter, the landlord, : the insurance office, 


and the gentleman who has a collection of rare books, 
or shells, or old bones, or pictures, or, like Dr. Bur- 
ney, of play bills. ; 

And hence, as we have advised one party how to 
burn, it is our duty to advise the other how not to be 

urnt. 
’ Frederick the Great was the King of Prussia. The 
hats of the soldiers of Frederick the Great were giv- 
en to falling off at Reviews. Frederick the Great 
ordered the hats not to fall off ; and if the hats re- 
belled and disobeyed, why then Frederick the Great 
ordered that their owners should be flogged. All 
Europe cried out that Frederick the Great was a 
tyrant, bui his Majesty remarked that the hats had 
reformed their manners, on et to their stations 
irably. under the new regulations. 

— Messrs. Brougham, Bennet, and ye Humani- 
tarians ! How many fires are the consequences of 
necessity, and how many of design, and how many of 
carelessness ? Design, you punish if you can catch it ; 
necessity, neither ye nor we desire to punish ; but 
what is carlessness, and must it escape forever? Ac- 
cident ? there is no such thing. If all accident is 
not carelessness, the accident produced by him who 
is a voluntary agent, or 1? bound to be both a volun- 
tary and a reasoning one, }8 carelessness, neglect ; 
neglect which is culpable when its effects are injuri- 
ous. And that which is culpable, that injury which 
might have been avoided by the care which every 
reasonable person is bound to exert, is a crime, and 
ought to be punished as a crime. Practically, it is 
criminal in the ratio of its consequences ; but, legal- 
ly, we cannot judge it by those consequences. et 
that is no reason why it should escape. 


We do not ask for punishment as revenge, but for 
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legislated, against.eulpable neglect. For 
son should not pecliainantary low extend that princi- 


were there a penalty again st accidental incendiaries, 
“ there is against wilful ones, fires would diminish, 
We do hot exactly desire to adopt the King of Prapsia’s 
‘sweeping rule. But there‘are cases where inves 

tion is possible, and there are many where the iaiten- 
diary has been discovered. A few examples 
soon teach cautiog ; and, in the hands of a just 
there is _ much dauger of abuse. 

were to ond: Gi: the very prospect of 
would be the check whi rage A sarap trial 
self would be a pusishment to those-who are pfofes- 
sors of mischief. Aud the law and its penalties would 
not long be an evil, because we are.convinced that' 
~ opportunities for its exertion would rapidly dimin- 


Weare not fond of legislating about trifles. But 
this docs seem an imperious case, and it is one~on 
which the sense of the legislature ought at least, to be 
taken. We do not pretend to state the extent and 
nature of the penalty; and while we do net mean that 
it should be measured by the injury, we conceive that 
a very mederate one would answer all the purposes 
which we have in view,—prevention ; prevention, by 
excitement to caution and care. At present, the 
criminal, for such we must consider him, is pitied and 
pardoned; and other criminals are generated to be 
pitied and pardoned again. 








From the London Literary Gazette. 
CLASSICAL DISQUISITIONS AND CURIOSITIES, CRIT- 
ICAL AND HISTORICAL. BY BENJAMIN HEATH 


MALKIN, LL. D. F. R. S. HEAD MASTER OF BURY 
SCHOOL. 


At least the most amusing portion of this vol- 
ume is the learned Doctor’s dedication to his 
former pupils. There isa mixture of facetious- 
ness and bonhomie, with good sense and argu- 
ment in it, which resembles conversation more 
than writing ; and if the author will permit us we 
shall take it up in that way, and have a little ehat 
with him, instead of pursuing the regular jog 
trot of Review. 

Dr. M. “To my former Pupils. I inscribe the 
following pages to you, in the hope that they will 
remind you of times, persons, and places, not de- 
void of interest in your estimation. Various are 
the topics, direct and collateral, which have been 
the subject of enquiry and discussion between 
us, arising out of our classical reading.” 

We are not sure but “ between us” 
should be amongst us, Doctor ? 

Dr. Never mind such trifles. “It seems to 
be the fashionable doctrine among the philoso- 
phers, that the eyatem of our public schools does 
not keep pace with the advancement of the age; 
and that its victims are uirown upon the world, 
without any preparation for its serious busi 
without any clue to those paths in which they are 
individually to walk. 

“ Before I attempt to repel this charge, I must 
observe generally, that in these days of free dis- 
cussion, the lust of innovation keeps pace with 
the spirit of improvement. Ancient systems and 
established practice are convenient foils to the 
novel conceptions and bold theories of specula- 
tive men. Projects of education run a race with 
steain-engines and rail-roads. Schools and uni- 
versities ure voted to be slow coaches; and then 
comes forward a prospectus, undertaking to 
teach all the professor knows of Latin and « ‘eek 
in a month ; to give a bird’s-eye view vu: the 
whole circle of sciences in a year ; and to fortify 
the youthful mind against. all the temptations of 
the world in a course of twelve lectures.” 

Ed. Excellent and true. 

Dr. “ The first charge against us is, that we 
devote tos large a portion of irrevocable time to 
the attainment of one object, namely, classical 
learning. Here a question arises, whether classi- 
cal learning be really one object, or whether it did 
not rather embrace a circle of important objects. 
It seems to me to furnish a supply of various and 
gradually accumulating knowledge, suggested to 
the scholar incidentally, through the medium of 
languages to be learned, with more interest and 
effect than would be produced by the formality of 
systematic lectures, and ata more early period 
than any at which the mind would be strong 
enough to encounter the severity of strict philo- 
sophical discussion.” 

Ed. No doubt! und none but uneducated fools 
ever thought etherwise. Yet in all systems there 
isa medium. We have seen words taught, and 
nothing else. 

Dr. “ It is supposed that we continue our ef- 
forts to fostering an animal poet or two, for the 
purpose of supporting our own rgputation in the 
universities. Psit we are not su ambitious as to 
aim at usurping the prerogative of royalty: nay, 
the king himself, who can do no evil, can do no 
more good than to make a laureate: in which 
capacity Cibber and Pye chaunted, and Southey 
issilent. It is said that we teach an art, which 
not ene in five hundred of our pupils will ever 
practise in after life. That is ighly probable, 
and by no means to be regretted, if there be any 
truth in a Spanish proverb, that ‘ He who cannot 
make one verse is a blockhead ; ke who makes 
more is a fool.’ I have relieved you from the 
first of these imputittions, and I wars you against 
incurring the second.” 

Ed. The ‘We’ you use is local to Bury, and 
personal to yourself. All schools are not so ac- 
cused. After all yeu rather evade than refute the 
charge. 

Dr. (ir continuation) —* But should the muse 
be so spiteful as to inspire you, send not the ef- 
fusions to me, since 1 can assure you, that to a 
schoolmaster, sufficient unto the day is the au- 
thorship thereot. Teaching composition, like 
other great crimes, carries its punishment along 
with it.” 

Ed. No profane parodies, dear doctor ; and 
do not speak contemptuously of “ authorship,” 
since you yourself aspire to be an author. Au- 
thors are good in their several ways. Some are 
good to be talked with, like ourselves now ; some 
are good to be cut up, as we trust we shall never 
be; some are really good ; and some are good for 
nothing. 

Dr. Pray do not, in vain attempts at smartness, 
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dependently of the mental discipline incident to 
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Ed. Tolerable true in the main. 

Dr. “Ithas been the fashion of late years, 
especially with that class of persons who comp! 
ment themselves with the epithet of seriqus- 
minded, and endow their own confined party 
with the title of the religious public, to insinuate: 
that the habits of large schools are somewhat 
whimsical in poiut of morality. Now it. is.un- 
avoidable } peal page eet eu ae 
congregated and a certain portion r 
lowed, irregularities and chuthe should accasion- 
ally arise : but it does not therefore follow, ‘that 


tent of liberty, must on the average be an e 

To pt token point, — lead ns too far; bat I 
am a enemy to keeping i perpetual 
leading-strings. " Atihd etanb tone. beng siawoin 
option, there will sometimes be a wrong choice.” 
~ Ed. Pray keep off offending the serious-mind- 
ed. Light persons forget offences, which. grave 
persons do not. ~ / 
Dr. “Asa set-off against the superior vigi- 
lance, or rather the more unrelenting superin- 
tendence, of private or domestic. education, I al- 
lege the system of moral discipline, and the 
habit of moral feeling, always subsisting among 
you independently of me: a system and habits 
which put a stern negative on every thing like 
meanness or shuffling ; which hold the character 
of'a gentleman to be of the very first necessity. 
In no instance have I ever known ungentlemanly 
or’immoral conduct cheered by any individual 
not personally implicated. Ihave the pleasure 
to find that you, my friends, support in after life 
the character you have borne during your resi- 
dence under my roof; nor need I, when [ hear 
how respectfully you are spoken of in the Uni- 
vergity of Cambridge, where you are so numer- 
ous, entertain any fears for you, on a comparison 
with that description of young persone, nursed 
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pet animals df & 4 drawing-room : & hat- 
box containing kittens on one side of the fire- 
place : a large band-box containing the heir ap- 
parent in the other.” 

' Ed. In sincerity, Doctor, this is the euip 
modest. So, all your boys, who have not been 
kept in leading stringe, are prime dogs at college, 
and good fellows iu life. Their ignorance of 
what hardly, if at all, exists, videlicit, hat-boxed 
kittens in drawing-rooms, is their foundation of 
merit. “Truly if that is all, the wild Heath is no 
better than the boudoir ; Malkin ia no better than 
Graymalkin. 

[The Dr. almost swearing, mutters something 
about his education at Harrow, and other topics 
of public interest. Gives a list of distinguished 
Harrovians, including many names unknown to 
the world, though some of them have titles tack- 
ed to their patronymicks : at length. 

“To the unlimited diffusion of knowledge, 
whether through the channel of philosophical 
institutions for mechanics, or the erection of a 
university in London, I wish success, and predict 
it from the gro@ing spirit of the age. Itis to be 
hoped that soon there will not be a totally un- 
educated person in this country. The effect of 
this, so far from being a reasonable subject of 
alarm, would be as advantageous to thé higher 
as to the lower classes of society. There ought 
to be no danger, lest the peasant should tread on 
the heels of the courtier. The education which 
the working population of a country can possibly 
receive, must always be limited by their circum- 
stances. ‘The nature of those circumstances will 
always prevent it from being. educated up to the 
higher ranks. Their knowledge must be of a 
practical, money-getting order.” 

Ed. We horridly hate the chant phrases of 
spirit of the age, diffusion or spread_ of know- 
ledge, &c. &c. ; they betray a weakness of un- 
derstanding. The unlimited diffusion of knowledge, 
is unlimited nonsense; and especially when 
spoken of with reference ta a hope, that soon 
there will not be a totally uneducated person in 
the country. And, Doctor, mind your siagulars 
and plurals in composition : look at your @, the 
working population, becoming their in half a se- 
cond. : 

Dr. (Getting deeper into the mire of common- 
place trash.) “ With the start which ‘the consti- 
tution of society has given us, a constitution un- 
dergoing a modification, but not a subversion, 
from the peculiar spirit of the times, with the 
means of selecting the most valuable assistance, 
with a large portion of leisure, and a comparative 
exemption from the anxieties arising out of haz- 
ardous subsistence, we should deserve little com- 
passion if we suffered the energies of poverty to 
rival or master the indolence of xdvantageous 
position.” 


lence ! 
with it ? 

Dr. “ Macle tua virtute.” 

Ed. We never trouble our readers with Latin 
or Greek, when we can make ourselves intelligi- 
ble in English, So adieu; perhaps next week 
we shall notice your not unentertaining classical 
papers, 

Dr. Many thanks to you. 


What has poverty and position to do 





Rerzection. How unreasonable isit, to be- 
gin to live only when we can live no longer ! thet 
man does not live as he should do, who dogs nat 





reckon upon every day as bis last. 


Ed. Bah! Energies will always ‘beat-indg-’. 
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endes “A DECREE PROM MORDE- 
ener e ALL THE WORLD SHOULD BE TAXED.” 
~ ee Among the strange things that have happened 
jn our days, itis surely not the least wonderful 
‘that’a man who has hitherto been known chieily 
as a unsuccessful political adventurer, should not 
only purchase land whereon.to build a city,—a 
city of refuge for a people that are scattered 
abroad among all the nations of the earth—but 
that he should also prociaim himself to re stare 
aby divi intment, governor and judge o 
ae Ree ae that~he should go still further, 
and by virtue of his said office as govcruor and 
judge, lay and establish a capitation tax upon 
every male of his nation, wherever dispersed 
throughout the universe, for the maintenance of 
his government. Such is the arffount of M. M. 
Noali’s Proclamation to the Jews, promulgated 
during the last week. This singular document 
was followed by aucther in the form of a Specch, 
delivered to a promiscuous multitude of Jews, 
Christians, and Pagans, assembled to witness the 
laying of the corner stone of the Hebrew city that 
is to be built on Grand Island. We should be 
glad to put these two documents ou record in our 
columns, but their length excludes them. They 


are worthy of perusal and preservation, as mat- 
ters of curiosity, use, and entertainment, and, bat- 


ing some useless and ridiculous titles which the 
author has assumed, and passing over as harmless 
ostentation and vanity some senseless mummer- 
ies in dress and decoration, they may be regarded 
with respect. And we think they willbe, after 
people shall have recovered from the asteunding 
shock they received when they first learned that 
Noah,—the time-serving editor of the Advocate ; 
the graceless, though not witless, jester at all the 
kront clubs, soup clubs, and oyster clubs, and the 
puff-maker-general to all mountebanks, buffoony, 
and itinerant stage-players—had “ become a 
preacher of righteousness,” and a leader of the 
chosen people of heaven. We hope and believed 
that Mr. Noah és sincere ; and of course we shall 
treat him, im dis new office as “ governor and 
judge of Israel,” with that respect to which geod 
jutention and honesty of purpose are always en- 
titled ; but then, in order to secure a-continuance 
of that respect, he must take care to preserve the 
dignity becoming the King of the Jews, and not 
return to his old practices of juggling with the 
Clintonians, and the Buckteils, punishing turtle- 
soup for a wager with Colonel Stone, and writing 
sonnets and ‘compliments to every pretty young 
she-Geniile that crosses ‘his path. We hope that 
the has not put on the ermine ‘merely to hide the 
particoloured jacket of the Harlequin, but that he 
has thrown aside the motley altogether, and will 
henceforth be “every inch.a king.” F: 

Mr. Neah’s Speech furnishes many indications 
of genuine patriotic feeling ; 
beautifully eloquent ; and the whole may be con- 
sidered as a well-written absidgemeut of the Jew- 
ish history, and an exposition of his views in re- 
spect to the probability of their restoration to 
their former rank among the nations of the earth. 
Aware, no doubt, that a question would naturally 
arise respecting the Jegitimacy of his claims to the 
office he has assumed, he offers the following 
solution of the difficulty, and acknowledges the 
stumbling blocks that are to be encountered in 
the accomplishinent of bis purposes. 











“ Tt is difficult at this period to decide with cer- 
tainty on the manner and forms adopted in choos- 
ing the Judges of Israel. Most of the distinguish - 
ad men who had filled that station, were ‘ raised 
up’ by divine infiuence. Their skill in war, and 
wisdoin in peace, their valour and experience, 
iheir capacity to govern, and incidental and ne- 
cessury qualifications calculated to excite public 
confidence, were passports to office. 

Dispersed as the nation now is, and no possi- 
bility of concentrating the general voice, there 
can be no just power to grant—no right to with- 
hold—the office must be assumed hy divine per- 
inission, and the power exercised by general con- 
sent and approbation. He who assumes this 
power, who takes the lead .in the great work of 
regeneration and judges righteously, will always 
be sustained by public opinion. By this test 1 
wish to be judged. 

Born in a free country, and educated with liber- 
al principles, familiar with all the dutics of gov- 
ernment, having enjoyed the confidence of my 
fellow-citizens in various public trusts, ardently 
attached to the principlesof our holy faith, and 
having devoted years of lebor and study to ame- 
Jiorate the condition of the Jews, with an unsul- 
lied compcience and a firm reliance on Almighty 
God, J offer myselfas an humble instrument of 
his divine will, and solicit the confidence and pro- 
tection of our beloved brethren throughout the 
world. Ifthere be any person possessing great- 
er facilities and a more ardent zeal in attempting 
to restore the Jews to their rights as a sovereign 
and independent people, te such will I cheerfully 
surrender the trust. 

I cannat be insensible to the many difficulties 
which may present themselves in the successful 
progress of the great work of regeneration. ‘The 
attempt may be pronounced Visionary and im- 
practicable—the reluctance of some to counten- 
ance the effurt-—the timidity of others, and the 
apprehensions of allay be arrayed against an 
enterprize extraordinary and interesting, but al- 
ways feasible. 1 indulge in no chimerical views. 
I know this country, its soil, climate and re- 
sources, and confidently embark in the undertak- 
ing. Firmof parpose, when the object is public 
good, I allow no difficulties to check my progress. 
Urged to its consideration by strong and irresisti- 
bile impulse, the project has always presented it- 
self to me in the most cheerful light, in the most 
alluring colors ; and if the attempt shall result in 
ameliorating the condition of the Jews, and shall 
create a generous and liberal feeling towards them 
and open to them the avenues of science, learn- 
ing, fame, honor and happiness, who shall sav 
that I have failed? I ask the the trial—and will 

abide the result.” 


We have space only for another short extract, 
und that is one which describes with a consider- 
able felicity of expression, the origin of certain 
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perseverance in the present attempt to regener-: 


some passages are: 
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ate the Jews. : | 
“Phe Hebrew nation, with its sublime ‘Theo- 
cracy, its moral laws, its warlike obarecter, an 

werful government originated in a family © 

shepherds. From an ancestry not more illustrions, 
arose the heroes and sages of Greece, and to the 
neglected children.of the forest was, Rome, once 
mistress of the world, indebted for existence. 
From otigins the most bumble, and from projects 
the most doubtful, te world has been indebted for 
signul beuefits and blessings. A few pilgrims, 
driven to our continent by European persecution, 
have laid the foundations of a splendid empire. 
We have lesa difficulties to encounter, hecause 
we are surrounded by civilization ; and‘a few 
Jews in this happy jand, admonished by the past, 
aud ated by anticipations of the future may 
ine rapidly and prosperously, and under 
ernment and wholesome laws, may fall 







Hae time towards the Pacific Ocean. and pos- 
sess ff country the most fertile as it is capacious 


We have long been captives ina 
we have log avxiously ex- 
deliverance: but throughout 
calamity, we have 
The Almighty, who 


and valuable. 
land of strangers: 
pected a temporal deli 
the most terrible periods of 
done nothing for ourselves. : ; 
has covered us with the shield of his puterna 

love has given us moral agents, by which, with 
this divine aid, we are to effect our own deliver- 
‘ance. We have senses, judgement, powers of 
self-government, energy, capacity and wealth. 
If, with all these great requisites, we still “ hang 
our harps upon the willow,” we still cuver our- 
selyes with sackeloth and ashes, and do not make 
one effort for independence, how can We reason- 
ably continue to supplicate God for our restora- 
tion, who made man in his own image, and pro- 
claimed him tree ?--Why should the parent of na- 
tiosws, the oldest of people, the founders of reli- 
gion, wander among the governments of the earth, 
intreating succor and protection when we are 
capable of protecting ourselves 7” 

We reyeat our wishes for the success of the 
project. Every gencrous mind, every philan- 
thropist, every. Christian, will look with interest 
to the progress of the new city, watch its rising 
institutions, and for virtue and religion’s sake will 
say, Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity in thy 
dwellings. May its founder live to sec fulfilled 
the prediction of his sacred prophet—the wilder- 
ness shall rejoice and blossom as the rose; as the 
sweetest of living poets has been permitted to 
witness the accomplishment of his conceptions; 
nitered near thirty years age in this sublime In- 
vocation :— 

Come, bright tmprovement, on the car of Time, 

And rule the spacious world from clime to cline ; 

Thy handmaid arts shal! every wild explore, 

Trace every wave, and culture every shore. 

Oa Erie’s bauks, where tigers steal along, 

Aud the dread Jndian shouts a dismal song, 

Wire human fieads on midnight errands walk, 

And bathe in brains the murderous tomahawk ; 

There shall the flocks on thymy pastures stray, 

And shepherds dance at Summer's openirg day ; 

Exch wandering Genius of the lonely glen 

Shall start to view the glittering haunts of meu , 


And silent watch, on woodland heights around, 
The village curfew, as it tolls profound. 





Worcester. The gentleman who sent us a 
the Town Hall in Worcester, is requested to ac- 
cept our thanks. We have been pleased with the 
elevaicd and manly sentiments it contains, and 
instructed by the historical notices embraced in 
the Address and Notes, respecting one of the 
most flourishing and wealthy towns in the com- 
monwealth. It would have been pleasant to 
many, if the writer had given a more minute ac- 
count of the public institutions and edifices, the 
the state of manufactures and the mechanic arts, 
institutions for literary and scientific purposes, 
&c. &c. ; but such an account, probably did not 
come within his plan. We sincerely hope, how- 
ever, that Mr. Davis will devote some of his 
leisure hours to this object and favour his felluw- 
citizens with another edition of his paimplilet on 
an enlarged scale. There are few of the occa- 
sional productions of the pen and the press at the 
present day, that are more valuable than those 
which trace the origin and settlement of our lit- 
tle independent municipalities, and exhibit their 
progress from infancy, destitution, poverty and 
want, to a state of plenty, weakh, security and 
ease. It is pleasant to look back upon our early 
history and compare the forlorn condition of our 
ancestors with our own enviable lot. Their dis- 
tresses, privatious, and hardships may excite our 
sympathy, and do often indeed demand the tribute 
of atear; Our overflowing cup of pleasure ex- 
torts the song of gratitude. 

We learn from Mr. Davis’s pamypdilet that the 
first settlement in Worcester was commenced in 
1674 ; that a war broke out with the Indians and 
the settlers soon fled. A second attempt was 
made in 1685 ; the settlement went on prosper- 
ously for about 15 years, when the Indians renew- 
ed hostilities, and prosecuted the wer with such 
vigor, that the town was entirely depopulated in 
1701. Several persons were killed, and several 
children carried into captivity. In 17153, peace 
was restored, and in 1715, the town began to re- 
sume its former appearance, and from that time 
advanced without interruption from the Indians. 
The town was incorporated in May, 1722, and the 
first town-meeting was held in September of the 
same year. In 1731, the county was established, 
and Worcester became the shire town. In eom- 
mon with all the other towns of Massachusetts, 
Worcester suffered its share of trial, and injuries, 
and exhibited a full share of patriotism. ‘The 
annexed extract from the address, will show that 
it furnished unequivocal proofs of ardent, enthu- 
Siastic patriotism. 


In March, 1774, this town resolved, in town- 
meeting, not to buy, sell, or use tea, until the duty 
was repealed, and to break off alt intercourse 
With such as should act counter to that resolu- 
tion. In May following, they instructed their 
Representative, {Josiah Bigelow, Fsq.] to be firm 
in his opposition to the offensive acts of Parlia- 
ment, and to resist to the utmost of his power all 
claims, if any should be made, for allowance for 
the tea which was thrown into Boston harbour. 
In October of the same year, they instructed 





powerful nations, and thence deduces reasons for 


their Representative not fo he sworn. unless by an 
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officer appointed accégdin 
charter—and to refuse to give his 
‘British troops and ships of war. ; 
At the same meeting; they gave instructions to 


dance at 
invested with 


their Delegate; [Col: Timothy Bigelow, the father 
of the late ge oy Bi elow, of Medtord,] to 
the Provincial Congres®, ten about to be assem- 


pled ‘at Condord ; and shall be pardoned if I 
uote a portion uf thisiuteresting document, as it 
jhiustrates the . of public sentiment before 
hostilities actually ¢ d,- After enumerat- 
ing the grievances of which they complained, 
they observe, * If elt:infrections on our rights by 
acts of the Beitish Parliament be net recdressed, 
and we restored to the fall enjoyment of all our 
privileges contained in the charter gf this pro- 
vince, granted by their late Majesties King ill- 
iam and Queen Mary, to a punetilio, BEFORE. the 
day of your meeting,—that then, and in that case, 
you are to consider the peopte of this Province as 
absolved on their part from the obligation therein 
contained, and to all intents and purposes reduced 
to astate of nature ; and you are to exert yourself 
in devising ways and means to raise from the dis- 
solution of the old constitution, as from the ashes 
of the Phanix,a new form, wherein all officers 
shall be dependent on the suffrages of the people 
for their existence, as such, whatever untavour- 
able coustructions o8f enemies may put upon 
such a precedure. ‘The exigency of our public 
affairs leaves us no other alternative from u state 
of anarchy or slavery.” 
These resolutions and instructions, it will be 
remembered, were'acopted by the town in Octa- 
ber, 1774, before hostilities had commenced, and 
they breathe a spirit of most resolute opposition, 
a most fixed and unbending: determination never 
to compromise their rights. They amount to an 
unequivocal declaration of independence, and 
require their Delogate to assist in the formation 
of a new and popular form of government, un- 
less every infraction of the rights of the colonists 
should te redressed before the Congress should 
meet. This is the language of defiance, the lan- 
guage of men driven by their adversaries to the 
wall, and determined to resist while there was 
life, and if the liberties of their country perished 
to perish with them. 


Worcester has now one Baptist, and three con- 
gregational meeting-houses. The amount of 
money annually raised for the support of public 
worship is $3000. It has fourteen schocls, sup- 
ported at the expense of the town, 6 of which are 
kept not less than 44 weeks, annually, and the 
residue about 24 weeks each. Six of these 
Schools are located in the centre district, viz. a 
Grammar School, under the superiatendence of 
the Selectmen—three Primary Scliools, in which 
children are taught the rudiments of education—a 
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ding to. the Provincial life which so excited wonder, were merely the re- f 


sult of such’ phildsophical expetiments as 
bodies of malefactors are often subjected to a 
half an hour’s hanging by the curicds and unfeel- 
ing college of surgeons. The mistake, however, 
was but mumentary ; the piece was soon perceiv- 
ed to be only a second edition of. the sorrowful 
‘ moanings of him of Newburyport—the echo of a 
sympathetic groan from a kindred spirit—an ex- 
pression of the writer's: sorrow to “see the free- 
dom with which this gentleman (Dr. Perctval) is 
brought before the public.” “A sorry sight” in- 
deed! and a very novel one ; as if “this gentle- 
man” had not been before the public for six years 
at least ; his name and his movements appearing 
weekly or daily in every newspaper in the coun- 
try ; till the noise of bis poetical talents had split 
the brazen trumpet of Fame, and the pitiful story 
of his “extreme modesty,” his “ morbid sensibili- 
ty,” his “constitutional diffidence,” had convert- 
ed Pity herself into a fountain of tears. Amiable 
Sensibility! how lovelily dost thou glisten from 
the countenance of the tender and compassionate 
and generous Mr. Hale! Surely no one can read 
this dolorific out-pouring of tenderness and sus- 


= ese o d 
ceptibility, without exclaiming 
Oh! how charming is new milk— 
Sweet as sugur—soft us silk ! 
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Litrrany Reminiscences. “Stans puer ad 
mensam, published by Wynkyn de Worde, in 
1524, contains the foNowing curious illustration 
of the manners of youth in ‘the sixteenth centu- 
ry. 


“ My dere childe first thy sclf enable 

With all thin herte to vertuous discipline 
Afore thy soverayne stondynge at ye table 
Dispose thy yougthe ofter my doctriae 

To all nortnre thy corage enclyuc 

First whyle thou spekest be not recheles 
Kepe fote and tyuger styl} in pess. 

Be symple of cherevast not thy loke esyde 
Gase not aboute toruyag cucr all 

Aguyne ye poste lete uot thy back abyde 
Make not thy myrrour also of ye wall 
Pyke not thy nose, and in especial 

Be right wel ware and sette in thy thought 
Afore thy souerayn cracche ne rubbe nought 


Who yt speketh to the in ony maner place 
Lumpisshly cast nut thy hede a doan 

But with sad chere loke hym in ye face 
Walke demurely by stretes in ye toun 

And aduertyse the by wysdome & reason 
With Jesulute laughers thou do nune offence 
Tofore thy souerayne whyic he is in prescuce. 


Pare clone thy nayles thin handes wasshe also 
Tofore mete, and whan thou dost sryse 

Sytte in ye place yt thou art assigned to 

Prece not to hyc is vo maner wyse 

And ty} thou see afore the thy seruyee 

Be not to hasty on brede Jor to byte 

Of gredinesx test men the wylle atwyte. 


Grennyng and mowes at ye tuble eschewe 





Second and Third School—all of which are under 


advanced from the Primary, in succession, te the 
highest School, as they advance in knowledge. 
The amount of money annually raised for we 
support of free Schools is about %3,000. The 
populatien of the town, in 1820, was 2964. It 


has increased very much since, aud is new pro- 
bably nearly 4000. 

In the Appendix are a number of interesting 
extracts from the town records, especially the In- 
structions above referred to, given to their repre- 
sentative, and the measures adopled in support of 
the war, for neither of which have we room at 


present. We cannot, however, close our notice 


of the pamphlet, without offering the reader the 
following extract, which conveys a just tribute to 
the wisdom and foresight of our ancestors, and 
speaks a language which every republican heart 
niust respond. 


Among the many institutions of our ancestors 
which are most happily designed to uphold and 
perpetuate a free government, was a division of 
their territory into small municipalities, which 
were invested with powers of high trust and im- 
portance. The supportof public worship, pub- 
lic schocis, and public highways devolved on 
them. The police oftowns has, from the earliest 
settlement of the Commonwealth, been purely 
democratic. The people have always selected 
their officers from among themselves, and trans- 
acted all their business in public assemblies. 
Aside from the influence and ascendency which 
are given to the sentiments. of the people, by 
having the care of. morals and of education, and 
the power of making provision for the same, 
nothing could be more happily devised to sustain 
and perpetuate a republican @ystem, than the 
manner in which these municipal corporations 
are associated and do their business. Indeed, the 
whole male population of our country may be 
said to be bred at the altar of republicanism. Our 
earliest associations and habits of life are con- 
nected with our schools, ous churches, and our 
town-meetings—all of which are regujated and 
provided foe by the people, in public assembly. 
It is indeed most manifest that much of the good 
order which prevails, and inuch of the security 
we feel, depends on this political division into 
small communities. Many of the States, itis 
well known, are divided into small counties ; but 
this, I apprehend, is a less efficient and more in- 
convenient mode of transacting public business. 


It may not be improper to add, that the author 
of the Address we have been noticing, was 
lately elected to represent Worcester South 
District, in the next Congress—a citizen of Wor- 
cester—and a gentleman highly respected for in- 
tegrity and intelligence, and beloved for his 
amiable disposition and urbanity of manners. 





Dr. Percivar. Our “sorrowful” preceptor, 
the editor of the Newburyport Herald, widl per- 
ceive that he is no longer destined to labour alone 
in the arduous task of inspiring us, his dutiful 
pupil, with a becoming reverence for his admoni- 
tions, and indoctrinate us with the true poetical 
feeling. The editor of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser has volunteered as the coadjutor of the po- 
etical champion of Newburyport. Mr. Hale sur- 
prised all his readers one morning last week with 
an article from his own pea, of somewhat nore 
than half a coluinn in length! And what think 
you, affrighted reader, was the cause of this 
strange awakening—this startling, unexpected 
exhibition of vitality—in one whose pulsations 
are supposed to be semi-centurial? At first sight 
of this leaded half-column we supposed that Mr. 
Walsh had stretched the editor of the Advertiser 
ona galvanic battery, and that the indications of 











the care of a Board of Directors ; and pupils are 


Crye not to lowde kepe honestly scilence 
Tenbose thy Jowes with mete it is not dewe 

| With ful mouth speke not lest thou do oftence 

| Drinke not bridled for haste ue for negligens 

|  Kepe cleue thy lippes fro fatte of flessh or fissh 
| Wype fairthy spons leue it not in thy disshe. 


Of thy brede no soppis yt thou make ; 
Lowde for to soupe hit is again gentilncs 

With mouth eubrued thy cuppe thou not take 

Ia ale & wyne wth haude leue no fatnes 

Foule not thy napery for no rechelesenesse 
Neyther at mete beware begynne no stryfe 

Thy tceth also pyke not wth thy knyfe. 


Aud where so Le thou dyne or soupe 

Of gentlencs take salt with thy knyf 

And beware thou Llewe notin ye couppe 
Reucrence thy felows begyn wt hem no stryf 
To thy power keep pees alle thy lyf 
fnterrupte not where suyt thou wende 
Nomuns tale tyl he haue made an ende. 


With thy fynger marke not thy tale 

Be wel auised namely in tender age 

To drynke by mesure bothe wyn aad ale 

Be not copyeus also of Inugage 

As tyme requireth shew so thy visage 

To glad ne to sorye but kepe betwene tweyne 
For losse or lucre or ony caas sndeyne. 


Be meke in mesure not hasty but tretable 
Quer moche is not worth ja no thyng 
To children longeth not be vengeabie 
Sone meuyd and assone forgeuynge 

and ashit is re:nembrid by olde wrytyng 
Wrath of children is sone ouergvon 
With an apple partics be made at oou. 


Of honest myrth lete be thy daliaunce 

Swere uoue othes speke ne rybawdrye 

The best mosell haue this in remembraunce 
Hole to thy self allewey do not applye 

Parte with thy felawe for vt is curtesye 
Lade not thy trenchour wth manag remissailles 
And fro blakues allewey kepe thy naylies 


Of curtesye also agayn the lawe 

With sown dishonest for to do offeuce 

Of olde surfettis atwyte not thy felawe 

Toward thy souerain haye alway thy acu’tence 
Pleye not wth thy knyf take hede to my seuteuce 
At mete and at souper kepe the still & softs 

Eke to and fro meuc not thy fote to ofte 


Droppe not thy breste with sawce ne potrge 
Brynge no kuyves vnscowecred to ye table 
Fy! not thy spone lest in the cariuge 

Hit zoo he syde whiche were noi comendable 
Be quyst and redy meke and seruisabie 

Well a waytyng to fulfille anon 

What thy souerayn commaundeth the to doun 
Ju childe’s warre now mirth & now dabate 
§o their quarell is no grete vivlence 

Now playe, now wepyng, sclile in one estate 
To their playntes eyne nogeete audience 

A rodde reformeth alle their insuleuce 

Ip ther corage no rancour doth abyde 

Who sparcth ye rodde al vertu set usyde 

Go littl byte bareyn of eloquence 

Peay yong children yt the shal see or rede 
Though thou be not compendious of sentence 
Of ve clawses for tu take hede 

Whiche to alle vertue shal thy yougth Iede 
Of ye wrvtyng though ther be no date 

Yf ought be amys put ye faute to Lidgate 


‘ 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
CITY NEWSPAPERS. 


Hol. Most barbarous intimation ! yet a hind of insinuation, as it 
Were om via, iu way of explication ; facere, as it were, replication, 
rather, ustentare, to shew, as it were his inclination—after his 
undressed, unpolished, uneducated, unpruned, untrained, or rather 
unlettercd,or, ratherest, unconfirmed fashion.—Leve’s Labour's Lost. 


It has long been our intention to offer a few re- 
marks on the epbhejneral journals of the town. 
Aware of the impossibility of coinciding with the 
views of all in a matter in which taste alone is to 
be cousulted, of the numerous errors into which 
we are likely to fall, through ignorance, misappre- 
hension, or prejudice, it is with no small degree 
of hesitation and self distrust that we set our- 
selves about the undertaking. But believing 
an attempt to delineate the characters of our pe- 
riodical prints will be attended with no injury to 
us, though it fail to impart any benefit to the rea- 
der, aud being sensible the feverish modesty of 
most editors in veiling their merits from every 
eye but their own, precludes the probability of 
their being ever suspected by the public, we have 
inustered resolution to shake off our unbecoming 
coubts and to indulge in our preposterous hu- 
mour. There are but few individuals, however 
ignorant and absurd, in whose opinions some- 
thing may not be fuund to divert or instruct the 
hearer. 

Whatever opinions we may express in the course 
of this article we wish them to be considered bon- 
est, at the commencement of their journeying. 
If they become perverted by their intercourse 
with the worl, they are open to regeneration 
We write without meditation or premeditation. 
We shall use no studied language, chastise our 
features into nu expressio Fe inenent 

expression of respect in com- 
oa upon the abilities cf the editorial corps. 

n the contrary, their epinions will be treated 


: with the same respectful deference thag they ex. 
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it them too roughly >, thi 
‘their wrath upon the hes 
ingham, who deservea 
ill-natured calumny, 
our benevotenceychuoss ose 
of eutting out work , for sh 
any intention of being-re 
poe they commit. - 
sketch are before the eyes: 
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can judge of the truth of our niuche 
one then wipe every shadow of dust; 
lasses and look with all, the: ¢yes in tia. 
ittle satisfaction does it. give the Will otwh 
foilowed into his, swamp by : a peptilunt 
gation of beetles. Lomein DES egeee ead 
_ Boston atthe present time :hag the hos 
supporting four Daily papera., We 
time,’ for under the vivifyi 
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Be under a ing rays of. the 
Emporium they inereage. with) a most hone 
ierity. ‘These are issued ‘in; the. morn 
Commercial News Room drpwing all: 
ishment plied for the sustenanee ° 
nts. PEE ER Hee, | 
The Dairy Apvextiser is the oldest aie 
haps the.most popular of these ascful | estid 
ments. This latter advantage was: not obte 
from any astonishing display of talent. off, 
part of the proprietor. Till within « few.m@ 
its editorship has been a sinecure. The obi 
convenience of a-daily print. secured the patre 












age of the. mercantile community. on its firse af 
pearance, and it has since npeogegrily grown with 
| the population and bnsinessof hp city, Agog.” 





feast of the papers” at the commencemey 
| current year it was yclept the “ respectah 

That is the character it‘ affects ; .unlik 
our successful. conductors of a. press, th 
stepped into.the duties of the calling, a ; 
gentlemen, booted and spurred ;, he. bad 
sviled the whiteness. of his hands in distri 
type, nor dimmed his eyesight io Pousing . 
brain-racking proofs ; the bearing he adapted: 
distant and reserved ; and when compelled | 
lude to his editgrial brethren, it was done wid 
awful graveness and brevity ; he lookéd-etra 
forward to his object in view, which seen 
to extol the Nort American Review and: 
a monied aristocracy. He was led to the’ 
his family connections, and to the other by 
geniality of disposition. His. course. has | 
slow, yet firm,—leavy but yet progressive, 
are some with whom the editor,has the character 
of possessing considerab!e abjity... Hig encow 
ter of wits with Walsh, a kindred yalture, adda 
something to his fame. It is pleasing to see 
throes of a leaden spirit kindling into aniinatio 
hy the stings of a powerfiul cuemy. -To use J 
us’s langaage tothe king, “the coldest® ob 
warm w@h opposition; the hardest sparkle &, 
collision.” Unless he has .some. strong ree A 
ment to goad his slugvish faculties, he soon drape 
to sleep at his own words. ,, Rut the late alarming 
increase of Daily pape.s has,in. a manver arose, 
him from his native inertness. He frequent 
hibits incredible . exertions at. scciability; the: 
frowns upon his brow seem not so dark. and. ter- 
rific ;. his rugged features are: not so .-often ¢con- 
vulsed into a sneer ; wy 


——- 






There is more speculation im those éfes 
He erst did glare with. ik a 


There are few papers more read than . the Di 
Advertiser,and when editorial matter is found, 
rolled as a sweet morsel under the tongue. 
there is na editor, we-might almost sey no 
of standing in the city, whose person is so Jitt 
known ashe of the Advertiser. Though fre 
quently attempted, we have'never found x pers 
who could point him out to ue in the thro 
But let that pass. The Daily Advertiser, is pe 
haps, more purely commercial than, any 0 
contemporaries. For advertising to City. trac 
itisone of the first; but the paper circulate 
but little in the country. Having expressed oa 
selves rather freely upon the conduction of the 
“respectable Daily,” it may he thought weloughe — 
not dismiss. it withont some wholesome’ advice. — 
“With all our heart ; we are always willing to cor- | - 
rect our friends, especially in cases iké the pre® 
ent, when there is no doubt of its heing re 
tially reciéved. Send then thy ragged typ 
the founder ; bethink thee of what value 
woulds: be, thy diurnal sheet neglected. by | 
vertising friends, and be no longer too. proud ie 
lay under obijigations to the republic of letters; 
open thy arms to writers of taste and genius ¢@ 
vert thy ear from learned blockheads and arise 
cratic dictators ; and, finally, condescend tote 
somewhat familiar with the world, which; thom 
altogether unworthy of thy presenee,: has yobs 
chance of continuing to recieve that honour. > 
The Boston Courter is a young ecmmcrdah 
and political paper which bids fair. to find its way 
through the world, We believe it. is supported 
hy the ultra-federalists, and by that ni 
“middling” class of Merchants who are the Jie 
and soul uf the trading community. J+ has also 
many patrons who have been. drawn. into ‘that 
connexion by a favorable acquaintunce. with the 
abilities of the proprictor as editor of the Galaxy. 
The expedition with which the Conrier has trav- 
elled towards the goal of popularity has confound- 
ed many of his most sanguine friends. \ft¢-name 
has already been enrolled in the anni p of guc- 
cessful enterprize. But in truth we Gy net eon- 
‘veive so much risk is run in attempting os , 
lish a daily paper. The superior advantages oa 
diurnal print are so obviaus, that we think they 
wiust in time almost universally prevail to the ex 
clusion of those which appear weekly or semi-— 
weekly. Jt is believed the veteran editors of the 
Centinel, and Palladium could not retire withott. : 
much of their support dropping back upon-the_ 
daily journals. But to return to the Courier. 
editor evidently approves of Mr. Webster's a+ 
vice “In peace let us cultivate the arts cf { 
and is strenuous in his exertions to render fhe 
Courier particularly valuable to the commercial: 
community. Its review of the market, shipping ung 
intelligence, and notices of foreign markets are 
pregnant illustrations of his success. For gene- « 
ral advertising it is believed to be inferior to none” 
inthe city. Succestion. There are some whe 
believe that in his desire to contrast the characte? 
of the Courier with that of the Galaxy, the ¢& 
itor shows too great a shyness to literary subject 
and furthermgre he is too fond of inserti®® 
lengthy articles and official documents. A fort 
night’s apprenticeship.to the Palladiuin would 
move this latter objection. es 
Proceeding alphabetically, we now come to S®* 
Patriot. This is a worthy. grey-headed | 
weekly print fintied out into,.a daily. It: is 





















urally a peaceable hard-working beast,that is wir 
ling to earn its living by ete hain of its ‘brome 
and plods along jn its course with the.steadine _ 


and exactitude of the ox, Its bearing i itieals— 
though it. dabbles some what in in oe to a 
similate its carriage with the humour of the times _ 
lis Strongest supporters are found among ran 
politicians of the democratic party, and soberand. 
industrious people in thy: country, who think 
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ty and the semi- circu- 
lates widely among the villages of Massachusctts, 
where its impertaable gravity attracts profound 
confidence ané sang Within a few cy its 
editorial department has been occupied by two 
gentlemen ofability, neither of whom understood 


The daily paper is taken by pow A Adams 


or sv its character. The first was like a 
young and high epirited horse, fastened to an 


enormous foad of bay, who danced, stept, sprung 


aad went forward. with such unbecoming speed, 


* the last number of the North American. 
ejurgates in good terms the practice which cer- | 
j tau editors”—the one that figures in the Herald 


F | 
) review. 
> fouad in such eensures and criticisms as those in 

This work is said to receive a large | 


= 


that he was obliged to be incontinently taken from 
the phills ; the second was more quiet aud dis- 


‘n cree:, but exhibited such airs of ce Ae 


pride and inflated pomposity as to render hima 
together too exalted for his office. He has retired 
to devote himself‘ mainly to the duties of his pro- 
tession ; and the editorship is now resumed by 
the original partner of the lamented Ballard, 
whose suteres: in the coucern will prevent it from 
being devoted to personal uggrandizement, and 
whose talents, experience and deportmeut, are 
such as will ensure its prosperity. Itis a valua- 
ble advertising paper. 

Tae Damy Statesman. Any remarks upon 
the character of this journal may be considered 
premature ; inasinach as it is of such recert date 
that it may hardly be said to have arrived at years 
of discretion. It differs from the American States- 
inan, by being less literary and more commercial. 
The latver + as an ultra demdcratic paper, distin- 
guished for the spirit of its few editorial articles, 
for. iis tagteelisl oetic for the neatness of its 
trpucrapiical execution and for the uncommon 
power and fierceuess of its political correspoud- 
evts. Trexhihited amazing strength and intre- 
pity in supporting the presidential uomination 
ot the “ Caucus” ; though many have thought 
ts inode of warfare more violent than judicious. 
it is ditieult sufficiently to admire vhe spirit of 
the ecitor of the Statesman, in persevering to 
promulgate his unpopular doctrine of the morul 
and politieal depravity of J. Q. Adams; as also 
the abundance of that enterprise and resolution, 
which could fatten a tri-weekly print into a daily, 
while pining under the ignominy of having adyo- 
cated an unsuecessti! cause. It reminds us of 
the sturdy determination of the worthy captain 
deseribed in Pielding’s Voyage to Cadiz, who, 
aficr beating against a head wind for many days, 
grew at jasi out of patience, and, ordering up ail 
sail, swore he would sail tu his port of destina- 
tion in the very teeth of the wind ; and, in fact, 
by continuing in this humor that day and the fol- 
howiug night, he, in the morsing, found himself at 
ihe place from whence he originally started. To 
‘e serious, we regard our friend’s plan of estab- 
ishing bis new daily, by attacking the present ad- 
nenisicadion with the same melancholy forebod- 
ing that we should look at the countenance of a 
deur dyspeptic friend, who attempted to regait 
his health by dietting upon dried teazles. 

With this we shall take our leave of the daily 
papers of the city: not heeause we have said 
half that is required upon so important a subject ; 
but because we have become weary of talking. 
lt editors take one well-meaning remarks un- 
kindly, we repeat our request, that they may ex- 
ercise their resentment Gpon our friend Bucking- 
ham ; for we have been so used to receiving sour 
looks from the world, that they have lost all ef- 
tect upon us, If these remarks shonld meet with 
universal applause, we kuow not but we may be 
induced to treat our other city editors with the 
sttne urbanity and respect. P. 


U.S, LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Corsa coase, ye Vandals ! my tormented ear 
tess dreads the pitlory, tham a pampinetecr.— Young. 

li will be recollected, perhaps, that not long 
since the critics of this popular work, entered in- 
to an examination of the different articles of the 
last No. of the North-American. Viewing them 
With * microscopic eye,’ they condemn the larger 
part, aud then declare, that “if there appears in 
tue spirit of our remaks a captiousvess and pro- 
pensity to fault-finding, it certainty is not our 
habitual feeling towards this work, and has arisen 
probabiy in this instance from observing the ex- 
travagant praise (if praise of the N. A. can be ex- 
travagant}) which is periudicaKy lavished upon it, 
by seme among us (we excuse all editors of 








-course,) Whose zeal is greater than their judg- 


ment.” "The editorial fraternity, we trust, re- 
ceive thix delicate reproof with ali becoming de- 
ference fur the high source whence it originated, 
and wil! ever after refrain froin any expressions 


of praise or aduniration of the first literary jour- f 


nelin this country. But in conformity with this 
part of our advice, we would not kave-editors so 
tuil of “ zeal,” as to fail into a greater evil by be- 
sowing unqualified puffs upon the Literary 
Gazette itself. We know not that it is more 
ridiculous, or more censurable, to bestow extrav- 
agant praise upon the N. A., than upon this re- 
doubtable work ; but that it would seem to be 
considered so by “ certain editors,” the follow- 
ing extract from the Newburyport Herald would 
serve to shew. © The last numbez of the Literary 


= Gazctte”’—says the editor of that paper—* has 


been received, and continues to sustain the high 
reputation, which its commencement so merited- 
ly secured. It contains some just remarks upon 
This 


hot included of course—* full into of most uncon- 
scionably puffing every thing that appears in that 
A corrector of these things is to be 


the Gazette. 
patronage :—its merifs, we believe, will be pro- 
porlionate io any patronage.” Where in the 
whole range of puffs will you find one more ‘un- 
conscionable’ than this. O! thatsome ‘ correct- 


or might be found to ‘objurgate in good terms 


: 
} 


unconscionably puting the Literary Gazette.’ | 
Surely the proprietors of that publication need | 


the practice which certain editors fall into of most 


, hot feel envious of the praise bestuwed upen the 


- ; 
, : 


» A. as Jone as it reeetves such lavish encom- 


> inns from the ‘astore’ editor af the Herald. 
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We have quoted this puffofthe Literary Gazette, 
however, more directly as an apology for our 
Presumption in gaimsaying whatever may appear 
to us objectionable in that work,—an apolegy, 
however foolish, it cannot be refused. 

The article which we have to do with at pre- 
‘ent, isone under the head of “ Reform of Har- 
Yard Collece.” Tt has been continued through 


‘ 40 itermiasble series of numbers, and to us is as 
Nedious as the old cade of College laws, over 


Which every Freshman falis to steep, the first 
aturday night after his entrance. The writer 
liscusses almost every thing, and any thing, that 
telates to the University at Cambridge. He in- 
Yéstigates the financi:l coucerns with a brilliant 
splay of figures, and lays violent hands on the 
Whole body of officers. Some of the alterations 
© proposes, struck us rather singularly ; such as 
the amilgamation of two protessors into one, 
Which would be a novel and curious process, and 
a must certainly to be desired hy the professors 
Nemselves, as none of them could then he re- 
Proached with the epithet ‘ single gentleman.” 
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of course take no interest in these im 
we leave this as well as some other matters 
about ® internal econginy of College—the 
economy of our own pockets being more than 
we can well regulate—and remark on things 
which are interesting to us, and which, we think 
liable to greater objections. 
.t the course of his multifarious observations, 
the writer becomes exceedingly anxious lest the 
students at College shod not be under suilicient- 
ly severe restraint, and proceeds, “ there is. a me- 
chanical contrivance which we have heard re- 
commended which strikes us favourably. It is 
that the College and grounds should be surround- 
ed by a wall of moderate height surmounted by an 
iron rail, and having only a single entrance. This 
would be ornamental and with the assistance of 
the belt of trees now existing, would have the ef- 
fect of giving the c: heges « quiet and secluded 
appearance. Ifthe gate were elosed at nine in 
the evening andl every one reported who demand- 
ed admission after that hour, the effect would be 
increased.” So then, the gentleman reviewer 
would transforin 2 literary college into a convent, 
or rather a prison-house. And, perhaps, he would 
take his plan froin the institution at Charlestown, 
whose walls “ surmouuted by an iron,” no, 
wooden “ rail, and having only a single entrance, 
are highly ornamental,” no doubt, in the opinion 
of those who have the good luck to take an out- 
side view only. Students are to be immured in 
walls like convicts, and not suffered to wander 


ovements, 


’ 


permit, We had all alorg supposed that young 
men when they entered College were presumed 
suificicatly qualified, in this respect, to be their 
own masters ; but so fur from this, they must, we 
are told, be put under closer confinement than 
when at school. Besides, College had always 
scemed to us a little world, in which youth was 
to form its character, and habits, and rules of 
life, fur the great one. But we were mistaken, 
egregiously tnistaken, according to our reviewer's 
opinion. Jt isa literary nursery, and the chil- 
dren that are placed there, must be kept in lead- 
ing strings; and the door must be barricadoed 
against them, to preserve them from mischief. 
Really, the man that requires such discipline, at 
sixteen or twenty, will not succeed without it all 
the rest of his life. 

But supposing the wall to be built, and sur- 
mounted with the ornamental iron rail, and sup- 
posing that “the gate were regularly closed at 


scholarship and morals should be no higher—not- 
withstanding the high wall—than before. What 
then ’ Students, on the principle of our reviewer, 
would be treated Itke indolent or refractory 
criminals at the state prison. Task-masters 
would be appointed to oversee in person their 
labours and movements, and in some instances, 
perhaps, “ chains and fetters,” would be resorted 
to, to confine students, ut a literary institution, 
within the prescribed limits. This may not be 
exactly what our reviewer intended, but it is only 
au extension of the same theory he has so warm- 
ly advocated. But we can assure the gentle- 
nan, such Feudai systems, though they may ex- 
ist in some countries in the old world, can never 
be introduced, in this, without touching the spirit 
of every American. Such a system is in direct 
cppesition to the free institutious of our nation, 
atul any attempt to introduce it would be receiv- 
wd, at least by those who were the subjects of it, 
with open rebellion. 
As for such an order of things being ‘ favour- 
able to habits of study,’ we must be allowed to 
differ again from our reviewer in his opinion. A 
yourg man at College with the disposition to be 
idle, will be idle still, place as high walls and as 
strong gates before hin as you will. ‘The bird 
will wot sing more readily for being confined ina 
cage; the wires, and gilding, however “ orna- 
mental” have no charms tor hum. He is more in- 
tent on finding an escaping-place from his bond- 
age, and is sighing for the green boughs and the 
open air. Just so would it be with a youth se- 
cluded by walls in a college. He would be en- 
giged in powder plots, instead of pondering on 
old books, and weaving rope ladders to scale 
College walls, when he cught to be mounting the 
* hill ef science.” Sophomores would be Sopho- 
mores still, and the heart of the College would be 
the scene of their pranks, while now they are of- 
tener played at a distance. As for good scholars, 
we take it no artificial methods of this description, 
no ‘inechanical contrivances,’ are necessary to 
compel them to attend to their studies. Thus, 
bo material benefit whatever, would be derived 
from the scheme advocated by our . reviewer. 
More evil than goed would be the result from it, 
and saving the high stone wall surmounted with 
the iron rail, which we deem a very repulsive and 
miserabie prospect, though our reviewer, who is 
doubtless a man of taste iu these matters, consid- 
ers it as ornam..tal,—there is nothing to recom- 
mend it. Should the project, however, be one 
day realized, all that we desire, is that our re- 
viewer might apply for the office of porter, which, 
unquestionably, he would obtain in consideration 
of the zeal ke has evineed in the cause. That his 
his life would be one of quict and satisfaction, 
that he would enjoy the true “ otium cum digni- 
tate,” we cannot predict ; but considering that he 
would be viewed in the light of a Cerberus to the 
College regions, we should suppose 1.is situation 
would not be altogether so desirable. 
There are some other objectionable points in 
the remarks of our reviewer, but having too long 
trespassed on the patience of our readers, we 
shall close this article with his own oft-repeated 
phrase, [* T'o be continued.’} 








ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 
THE LADIFS’ WINTER HABITS. 

Addison complains grievously of this form of 
dress. He thinks it too masculine. The little 
beaver hat—the close vest in the Octoman style, 
andthe general tight and svelte sppearance of 
the form struck the venerable Spectator with: hor- 
ror. For my part, [rejoice at the approaching 
W inter Season, when, like variegated flowers, our 
beauties adapt themselves to the maguiticent 
changes of nature and the autumn walking dress, 
whic we have bot seen for scme five months, 
begins to appear. Before the days, too, begin to be- 
come too cold for the light frock and spencer, but 
after they are not too warm for the new pelisse, 
one is amused in my situation, who passes his day 
in chipping out patterns for the shopping el 
ties, to mark the increase of business. ' Little 
platoons of shoppers shivering perhaps with the 
summer muslin, or melancholy with anu aunt-imn- 
posed last year’s habit, visit our stores. The ~ + 
son now has ceased for the mu!lmulls and hob 4 
nets; and no sale for lawns, crapes and French 
flowers ; for on the other hand the halls are not to 
open for a month, and nothing is to he heard but 
the soft or sharp enquiry for petisse patterns, 
French broadcloths and best thin cassimeres. 
Of each of these a pattern Is furnished. —a few 
buttons of a groce torn off tu be carried home - 
match, and the whole tied up with a little of “wn 
trimmings. Gloves are carefully adjusted to the 








But 43 we are neither tutor nor professor, and , and the whole monk for the fine ausufne} days. 


arranged as a warrior burnishes his 


nine in the evening,” and after all the standard of 





NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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Ss armour to 


‘moonlight clearness on the eve of the battle. 


A few days the observ dn a kind of 
undefined, unpleasing lisadronmotibitwrees the 
cambric dress of a dame d'une certaine age chape- 
roning acrimson faced fairy closely amd sweetly 
bound up in a.charming Erench eléth—the for- 
mer being the most difficult to please, when at 
lust, like the vision of. Uriet iu the Sun, Washing- 
ton street opens and in every directioy and trom 
every avenuc are geen to puur these beautiful well 
reer Sven who have na their Mex- 
ican light vests, the heavier panoply af the best 
ladies’ habit cloth. (Ea semiiien, always r sale by 
me.) Their shades differ with the “color” of the 
fair wearer (“complection” is unfashionable) or 
her taste or policy— «= = = 

“ Non intendo pero io come desetitte :” 
but two of the most lovely among those who are 
allthe lovicst I cannot omit to draw, éven but if 


| in vilhouette. 
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1. E-——a, whose step I have often listened to, 
and never could catch when nearest, whose form 
is almost too light for beauty, if her gracetulness 
and lovely proportions were not a direct contra- 
diction of the profane remark, has ehogen (at our 
shop, No. —, W St——) a beautiful ultra ma- 
rine biue, with black trimmings, cordings, gloves 
and boots. Ido not know the shape of the hat, 
but a cotemporary near deelares it to be a simple 
beaver cap without tim, that best’ showing the 





beyond the precincts of the yard without special | Coutrast between the fur that once warmed a bear 


and now is com upon the luxurions raven 
_ of a goddess.’ Protest entered against a 
veil. 


2. AMANpA, a majestic, golden-haired blonde, 


i has chosen, without having taken patterns but 
tence! a fawn-colured French cloth, as glossy 


yet as soft as its prototype, to be trimmed with a 
bread border and facings of black—hat of the 
same with drooping black plumes—the gloves 
aud houts stillin abeyanec. 

*,* The above articles with all others in the 
latest fashion, and of the greatest elegance, to be 
fuund at the well known stand of Gruso, Ris- 
BINER & Co. 


{(#" No packages under half ounce weight 
sent home. 





SONNET. 
Stern Winter had fled—and the soft Queen of May 
With piuious of light brush’d the storm-clouds away ; 
Nu suew blanch’d the plain, aud no ice chaia’d the stream, 
But the grecn vailies bask’d in thesuu’s warm beam 
° 


J saw young Lucinda dance over the lawn, 
Witd a footstep as light as the bounding fawn ; 
On her soul breathing face, and her eloquent tongue, 
Each eye and each ear in rapt ecstacy hung. 

3. 
Icame when pale Autuinn I erth’s verdure had sear’d, 
Aud the bright eye of Nature with weeping was blear'd ; 

put the song, aud the dance, and the light step were gone, 

Nought liv’d but ber Memory and Icttcr’d grave stone. 

4 


The soft gales of Autwnan her requiem sung, 
Faded flowers v’er her grave, as a mouruing-wreath, hung, 
1 ask’d why sosoon did that fair inaid depert ? 
“She went down to the grave of a broken heart !” 
B—e. MOUNTAIN BARD. 








VARIETIES, 
FROM AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PAPERS. 


Extreme Mopesty. A letter from .Vew-Haven, 
suys, “ You will Joubtless desire to hear how our 
eccentric and bashful frieod Peaciva. succeeded 
in his Phi Bete Kappa Poem. We found much 
difiiculty in getting the Doctor into the desk. He 


| positively refused to proceed, declaring the audi- 


ence to have been already satiated with literary 
food ; and some compulsion was necessary to 
urge himon. Atlength he made his appearance, 
and every exertion was made to encourage him. 
But all was iu vain. He commenced, and hurried 
on, something, but what, not ten persons in the 
house could hear or understand ; delivered in a 
key evidently pitched so low, as not to be audible. 
it certainly was, 

* The story of the bear and fiddle— 

Begun, but broke off in the middle.” 


Better things were expected of him by some of 
us, as it was a voluntary offering on his part. Had 
he been chosen tothe part, adisappoiutinent might 
have been anticipated. But he was a volunteer, 
and an exertion was expected trum him to regain 
lost ground. ‘The scene, however, was a laugh- 
able and moving one; and he has had sense enough 
to see the poiut of the allusion in one of the toasts 
at the dinner z 

*¢ Strange, that a harp of thousand strings, 

Should keep in tune so long.” [| Centinel. 


Tne Grave. Nature appeared desolate and 
mournful ; the clouds parsed heavily on, shroud- 
ing all things in their gloom. The winds sighed 
sadly through the dark boughs that waved among 
the tombs : these stood around, like the ghosts of 
the evening, pale, sident, and inotionless. Be- 
neath the cold, but speaking marble, lay tle 
bodies of the departed, crumbling to their primi- 
tive dust ; bodies which were once among us, in 
all the joy of life. Our relations and friends— 
where are they now? Wrapped in the damy: 
clay ! emaciated and haggard as when sickness 
and death tore them from us. My soul was melan- 
choly ! I thought upon the scenes of former times, 
when those who now lie buried, were with us. 
They were once dear to us, but now they are 
alone and cold, beneath the earth. On the ground 
fallen leaves were scattéred,the emblems of man’s 
mortality, killed by the frost of winter, and torn 
from their parent stems ; so does death, fell and 
merciless, sweep from us all that we hold dear. 
But the shadows of evening approached, and all 
was cold, dreary, and comfortless. The se- 
pulchral arches and upright monuments of the 
dead were losing themselves in the uncertainty of 
the gloom. Do the ghosts of the departed now 
stalk abroad ? Mave they burst from their ceme- 
teries to walk amidst these shades ? I beheld a 
figure gliding across the mounds ; pensively it 
stole among the graves, like the wandering 
spectre of the night. It approached; it was a 
beautiful spirit! The raven tresses were too 
rudely blown by the chill breath of Winter, and 
his frigid hand was upon her ivory neck, but the 
sweet spirit was regardless of it. Her white 
drapery flowed loosely around, as she ieaned in 
sorrow over a tomb, which marked the repose of 
innocence. She spoke not; but the unutterable 
meaning of the look she cast to Heaven, and the 
deep sigh she heaved, betrayed the—motnarr ! 

Am. Atheneum. 

Mostec or THE Rocks. There is a rock in 
South America,on the bank of the river Oronoko, 
called Piedra de Carichana Vieja, near whieh, 
Humboldt says, travellers have-heard, from time 
to time, about sun-fise, subterraneous sounds, 
similiar to those of the organ. Humboldt was 
not himselt fortunate enough to hear this _myste- 
rious music, but still Je believes in its reality, and 
ascribes those soundsto the difference of temper- 
ature in the subtertaneous and external air, 





winter colorg—little hoots a shade lighter selected | 


which at sun-rise is mpst distant from the highest 
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degree of heaton the preceding day. The cur- 
rent of air, which issues thre ith the crevices of 
the rock, produces, in his opinion, those sounds, : 
Tee are heard by applying the ear to the stone 
in a lying position. May we not suppose (Hum- 
boldt adds) that the ancions inhabitants of Es 
during their frequent navigations up and dow 
the Nile, may have made the same observation 
about a rock’ of Thebais, and that this ‘ Music 
of the Rocks’ led to the fraud of the priests with 
the statue of Memnon. When the ‘ rosy- 

ed Aurora made her son, the glorious Memnon, 
sound’—it was nothing but the voice of a man 
concea’. d under the pedestal of the statue. But. 


‘the observation of the natives of the Oronoko, 


seems to explain in a natural way, what gave 


birth to the Egyptian faith in a stone that issued 
sounds at sunrise. . 


Distrressine Inquiries. The Scotch are a 
very inquisitive people. ‘Their various questions 
are deemed obtrusive, and are carried to a great 
length. ‘Two gentlemen fell in together, both 
travellers on horseback, and strangers to. each 
other, when the following conversation took 
place ; “ Raw evening, sir, rather,” observed the 
one, with an Aberdeen accent: “ Yes, rather,” 
replied the other. “ You will likely be a strang- 
er in these parts,” continued the Aberdeenian : 
“ Jf I can,” laconically replied the other, 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, “ Per- 
haps, like myself, you may be going to Banff 2” 
“ Perhaps,” responded the other, yawning. “ In 
that case, perhaps, you will put up at Cullen ?” 
“ I may, or I may not,” answesed his companion. 
.“ Pardon me the liberty of the question, sir, may 
Task if you are a bachelor ?” “No.” “ Oh! mar- 
ried ?”? “No, no.” “ Sir, I beg your pardon, I 
may have unintentionally toushed upon a painful 
subject ; your black dress ought to have checked 
my inquiries ; I beg your pardon,sir—a widower ?” 
“ No, no,no.” Neither a bachelor, nor married 
man, nor widower ; in Heaven’s name, sir, then, 
what can you be?” “A divorced man, and be 
d—d to you, since you must know !” exclaimed 
the stranger, clapping spurs to his horse, and 
dasbing out of sight in an instant. 


Conversion oF THE Jews. A Society has 
for some time existed for converting the Hebrew 
nation to Christianity—an excellent undertaking, 
no doubt ; and one of which we are inclined by 
the precept and examples of the Apostles. Ac- 
cordingly, the society to which we have alluded 
has met with very warm support, until its annual 
funds have come to be nearly 12,5001. Still there 
are found persons whe do net altogether approve 
of its proceedings; and a zealous and able cler- 
gyman, Mr. Norris, of Hackney, has enter:«: the 
lists against them, in a tolerably large octavo vol- 
ume, on their “ Origin, Progress, and existing cir- 
cnuinstauces.” Mr. Norris states that the So- 
ciety originated in a dream dreamt by one Mr. Jo- 
seph Samuel Christian Frederic Frey, by origin 
a German Jew, who, about the year 1799, dreamt 
that Jesus Christ stood before his hed, and dis- 
tinetly said, “ Fear not, vou shall become a phy- 
sician to heal many of their diseases.” Mr. Jo- 
seph &c. &c. Frey, thereupon came to England, 
in company with two other Germans, named 
Palm and Ulbricht, and was to have proceeded 
with them as a Missionary to the Hottentots; but 
lo! he had another dream, in virtue of which. he 
was enabled to permit brothers P. & U. to pro- 
ceed to Caffraria, leaving him among the flesh 
pots of Egypt, here in England. Some very wor- 
thy persons now patronized Mr. Frey, and in 1805 
he commenced a series of lectures “to the pos- 
terity of Abraham.” But at length, in 1808, he 
separated froin his former patrons, and establish- 
ed a separate society, “ for promoting Christiani- 
ty among the Jews.” This society was-joined by 
many distinguished members of the established 
church ; in 1812 an Episcopal chapel was devot- 
ed to its objects; and, in 1815, the direction of 
its concerns was assumed by the Established 
Clergy exclusively. Mr. Norris states (and we 
presume so respectable an individual would not 
make such a statement on any but the clearest 
proot) that Mr. Frey was eventually detected in a 
course of profligate **** in consequence of which 
he fled to America. This circumstance, howev- 
er, produced no direct impression on the society, 
but an important change was soon afterwards ef- 
fected by their resolution to devote their labors 
principally to missions among the foreign Jews, 
instead of confining them as bad hitherto been 
the case, to the limits of Great Britain. This is 
what Mr. Norris calls “ the consummation” of the 
society ; and we should do injustice to the very 
pious and benevolent Mr. Way, if we did not no- 
tice his zealous labors in this stage of the under- 
taking.”—.Vew Times. 


BantTHELEMON’s Opera, entitled Pelopida, was 
received with so much applause in 1766, that 
Garrick was induced to pay the author a visit, for 
the purpose of asking him if he thought he could 
set English words to music ? On Barthelemon’s 
replying affirmatively, Garrick asked for pen, ink, 
and paper, and wrote the words of a song to. be 
introduced in the play of the Country Girl. While 
thusengaged, Barthelemon looking over Garrick’s 
shoulder, actually wrote down music in parts, to 
the song, as fast as the other penned the words. 
Garrick then turning round, and handing Bar- 
thelemon the words, said, “ There, Sir, is my 
song :” to which the other answered, ‘ And there, 
sir, is my music for it!’ The song proved so 
successful, that it was encored every time it was 
sung. 

Sincutar Metapuor. An honest old tar who 
attended at the Methodist meeting-house at Strat- 
field, on Sabbath afternoon last, with a view of 
hearing Mr. Dey’s sermon, observing the counte- 
nances of some of the reigning clergy, who ap- 
peared writhing under the lash of satire, exclaim- 
ed—“I’'m d—d if they don’t look like rats peep- 
ing through a bunch ef oakum.”—Bridgeport 
Courier. 








The President of the United States arrived in 
town on Wednesday evening, and took lodgings 
at the Exchange Coffee House ; Mrs. Adams'be- 
ing too much indisposed to travel, remained at 
Philadelphia. 
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ylasonic Calendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEFK. 








Union, Nantucket, Monday. 
St. John’s, Boston, ‘Tuesday. 
l.ssex, Salem, “ 
St. Mark’s, Newburyport, & 
Tyrian, Gloucester, « 
Ancient Lendmark, Portland, Wednesday. 
Columbian, Boston, Thursday. 
St. Andrew’s R. A.C. Boston, Wednesday. 
Monday. 


Salem Council, R. M. 


—— 
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PRarviages, 


1 

this city, Mr. Johu Bonney to Miss Adeline James; Mr. Charles 
o Genes te Miss Lydia C. thubbard ; Mr. Samuel Dwinell to Miss 
Catharine Owens ; Mr. Sumuel Maxwell to Miss Susan W. Heard; 
Mr. Benjamin RK. Grossman to Miss Abigail Emery. 
At South Boston, Mr. Samuel Gale to Mies Mary W. Brown. 
In Roxbury, Mr. Joseph Curtis, jr. to Miss Mary Ellis Hartshorn. 
In Newbury, Mr. Joseph Torrey to Miss Ruth Randall. 
In Newburyport, Mr. Oliver Carter to Miss Sarah Randall. 
In Taunton, Mr. George Breed to Miss Anna Williams 
In Natick, Mr. Oliver Bacon to Miss Sarah G. Bigiow. 
In Windham, Con. Mr. Joseph Hyde, jr. to Miss Julia Smith. 








| will come under consideration. 


opportunity to thank them for their visits to bis house 
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aris wits gate anne SIGHT. * 
vening, Friday, Sept. 30, 1825, will be pre- 
Wi procs. is mond’s celebrated Romantic Drama, 
ca e cs 


FOUNDLING OF THE: FOREST. 
Count De Valmont, . 2 *) %.") Mr. Pelby. 


To conclude with the admired Fatce; in'@ acts, called 
-* MODERN ANTIQUES<;..:.. 
OR.... THE MERRY MOURNERS. 








ed Child,’ for the benefit of Mr. Pelby.. 








———————— EE ———— 
CERCA. 
“WASHINGTON GARDENS. | 





THE GREEK RHIGAS’S EIGHTH NIGHT. 
—_ Evening, Sept. 30, to commence with the 

Grand. Entree ; Comic Song by Mr.. Kelley ; 
Slack wire by Mr. Hughes ; Horsemanship by Young 
Bacon ; the beautiful Horse ROMEO will:go through 
his performance. ’ , 


The Greek Rhigas, will go through his performance. 


The whole to conclude with the Fasce.of the 
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RAMAGE PRESS. . 

OR SALE at this Office, a PRINTING PRESS, 
of Imperial size, and in good order, made by A. 

Ramage, of Philadelphia. Sept. 
State of New-Hampshir ¢, Stra for d 38. 

Superior Court of Judicatare, September term, 1825. 

Samuel Runnels of New-Durham,in said ceunty Esq. 
plaintiff, vs. Nathaniel P. Sumner of Farmingtaqn, 
in said county, hatter, otherwise called Nathaniel 
P. Sumner a transient person, now cemmorant at 





Durham in said county, yeoman, defendants. 
N an action of Assumpsit found on the joint and 
several note of the said Nathaniel and Samuel, 
dated February 11, A. D. 1824, for $224, .payable 
to the plaintiff, or order, on the first day of April 1825, 
also for a sum due on one other note of the same-date, 
for $2170 cents payable in good merchantable hats 
by the first of October then next. It being suggested 
to the Court that rervice of the writ was made by at- 
tachment of the Defendant’s Real Estate situate in 
Farmington and New-Durham and that the defead- 
ants having left this State no persenal service was 
made on them :— 

It ie thereupon ordered that said action be continue | 
to the next term of the court to be holden at Dover, 
withiu and for said county of Strafford on the first 
Tuesday of February next, and- that notice be given 
of the pendency of this suit by publishing an attested 
copy of this order io the New-Hampshire Republican, 


Galaxy, printed at Boston in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, two months successively, the Jast pul- 
lication to be at least two months prior to the first 
Tuesday of February next, that the defendants may 
appear, if they see cause, and answer to said suit. 








Attest A. PEIRCE, Clerk. 
A true copy, 
Attest A. PEIRCE, Clerk. 
Sept. 30. Sw 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS | 


Wy AY find every article they want in the Book and 

Stationary line, in great abundance and at the 
lewest prices, at the old established Store of RICH- 
ARDSON & LORD, No. 133, Washington-street, 
(formerly No. 75, Cornhill.) Bibles, Geographies, 
Dictionaries, Psaim Books and Spelling Books ; Paper, 
Quills, Ink Powder, Slates, &c. 

Sept. 30. - 6w 


ELEGANT PATENT LEVER WATCHES. 
ELLES, GELSTON & PORTER, No. 69, 
Washington street, opposite the Old State 

House, have received by the late arrivals, a handsome 

assortment of gold and silver Watches, of Roskell and 

Johnson’s make; Lepine and plain French Gol, 

(warranted movements) direct from the manufactur- 

ers, with an assortment of low priced-silver and petit 

watches, which will be sold low, on liberal terms.— 

Wholesale and retail. sept. 50. 


FRANKLIN TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
MEETING of this Society will be held at Con- 
cert-Hall, on SATURDAY, the Ist Oct. at 7, 

P.M. A full attendance of every member is particu- 

larly requested, as sundry amendments to tlie. Consti- 

tution, proposed by the late committee for revising it, 
Per Order, 

O. MINER, Sec’ry. 


TO THE LADIES. 

| & having been frequently suggested to the sub- 

scriber, by Ladies of the first respectability, whom 
he has the honour to number among his customers, 
that it would be more agreeable for them to call ata 
SHOE STORE ezclusively devoted to their accom- 
modation, he therefore takes the liberty ofannouncing 
that his Store, No. 52, MARKET-STREET, is intend- 
ed particularly for that purpose.- 

He continues to have manufactured those fine 
SHOES which, he has reason to believe, have hereto- 
fore given perfect satisfaction to those Ladies who 
have favoured him with their commands. ° 

As he has manufactured LADIES SHOES only, he 
is enabled to keep a greater variety of pattesns,— 
many ef which, he. flatters himself, are designed with 
more taste, than can be found at any other store. 








Sept. 23—* 





examine for themselves. 


CUSHMAN BASSETT. 
Oct. 8. tf. 


—_——————— 7 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
HE fall term of F. S. DURIVAGE’S School will 
commence on MONDAY, Sept. 5th. Instruc- 
tion in the usual English Branches, in Drawing and 
Painting, and the French Language. Sehool hours 
from half past 8 to half past le’clock. . .. 

A class of Ladies instructed two Afternoons in the 
week, in French and Drawing. «Mr. -D.. will give 
private lessons to Ladies, when desired. at his Rooms 
in Franklin-street, or at their own houses. 

Sept. 2. eptOl 








BOARDING HOUSE IN FEDERAL-STREET—No. 14, 
OPPOSITE TARE REV. DR. CHANNING SMEETING HOUSE. 
R. MURPHY respectfully claims the same pat- 
ronage that he has always received fom the 
public and strangers visiting Boston. He tzkes this 
? 
and wishes a continuance of the same. : 
He can accommodate regular Boarders with separate 


apartments. 


Private Families can always “be ~ccommedated 


independently of his regular boarders, with ertire 
and separate rooms. tf 





May 27. 


On Monday Evening, ‘ Virginins;? and the ¢ Adopt- . 


said Farmington and Samuel H.'Somner-of New- | 


printed at Dover in this State, and the New-England. 


QP LADIES are respectfully invited to call and — 


repre e ® 
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rie SMiacellanies, 
agate EPITAPH, ; 
-O8 TRE LATE KING OF TRE SANDWICH ISLANDS ; 
TRANGLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL OF CRAZY RAT- 
EK, MIS MAIESTY'S POET LAUREATE- 
neath this marble, mud, or moss 
bas e’er his oF sey shall determine, 
Fatombed in evlogies and dross, 
The Island King ie food for vermin : 


Preserved and by salt, 
From Lethe, and sepulchral vapours, 
His body fills his father’s vault, - 


His character, the daily papers. 


V framed for royal seat ; 
, Sint _ sonia his creatures, * 
‘*\ With gender heart, and tender fect, 
* ‘And open purse, and open features ; 
‘The ladies say, who laid him out; 
And earned thereby the usual pensions, 
They never wreathed a shroud about 
A corpse ef more gentec] dimensions. 


He warred with half.a score of foes, 

And shone, by proxy, in the quarrel ; 
Enjoyed hard fights, and soft repose, 

And deathlees debt, and deathless Isurel : 
His enemies were scalped and flayed, 

Where’er his soldiets were victorious ; 
And widows wept, and paupers paid, 

To make their Sovereign Ruler glorious. 


And days were set epart for thanks, 

And prayers were said by pious readers, 
And land was lavished on (Se ranks, 

And land was lavished on their Jeaders ; 
Events are writ by. Hietery’s pen, 

And causes are too much to care for ; 
fame talks about the where and when, 


While Folly asks the why and wherefore. 


in peace he was immensely gay, 

And indefatigably busy 

ws every cay, 

And ee euabe his subjects dizzy ; 
And hearing the report of guns, 

And singing the reports of gaolers ; 
And making recipes for buns, 

And patterns for the army tailors ; 


And building carriages, and boats, 
And streets, and chapels, and pavilions ; 
And regulating all the coats, 
And all the principles of millions ; 
And drinking homilies and giv, — 
And chewing pork and adulation ; 
And looking backwards upon sin, 
And looking forward to salvation. 


The people in his happyreign, _ 
Were blest beyond all other nations, 
Unharmed by foreign axe or chain, 
Unhealed by civil innovations ; 
They served the usual logs and stones, 
With all the usual rights and terrors ; 
And swallowed all their fathers’ bones,* 
And swallowed all their fathers’ errors, 


When a fierce mob with clubs and knives, 
Declared that nothing should content them, 
But that their representatives 
Should actually represent them, 
He interposed the proper checks, 
By sending troops with drums and banners, 
Cut short their speeches, and their necks, 
And broke their heads, to mend their manners ; 


And when Dissension flung her stain 
Upon the light of Hymen’s altar, 
And Destiny made Cupid’s chain 
As galling as the hangman's halter, 
He passed a most domestic life, 
By many mistresses befriended ; 
And did not put away his wife, 
For fear the Priests should be offended. 


And thus at last he sunk to rest 
Amid the blessings of his people ; 
Aud sighs were heaved from every breast, 
And bells were tolled from every steeple ; 
And loud wasevery public throng, 
Hlis briiliant character adorning ; 
And poets raised a mourning song, 
And clothicrs raised the price of mourning. 


His funeral was very grand, 
Followed by many robes and maces, 
And all the great ones of the land, 
Struggling, as heretofore, for places. 
And every loyal Minister 
Was there with signs of purse-felt sorrow, 
Save Pozzy, his Lord Chancellor, 
Who promised to attend to-morrow. 


Peace to his dust! his fostering care 

By grateful hearts shall long be cherished ; 
And all his subjects shall declare, 

They lost a grinder, when he perished. 
They who shall look upon the lead, 

In which a people’s love hath shrined him, 
Shall say, when all the worst is said, 

Perhaps he leaves a worse behind him ! 





*In the Sandwich Islands, no greater mark of re- 
spect can be paid to the parent, by the son, than the 
swallowing of a part of his mortal remains. More 
civilized nations are content with the prejudices. 

t When a native of the Sandwich Islands is weary 
of his first spouse, he may bring home another, but 
may nct divorce his originally chosen consort. 

¢ When the Sovereign of the Sandwich Islands dies, 
cach of his subjects shows his respect for the deceas- 
- t'rince, by extracting a valuable tooth from his 

ead. 





POETRY. 
FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW FOR APRII.. 


* In so far as poetry may be considered one 
of the fine arts, we apprehend that it is un- 
doubtedly the first of them ; because it com- 
bines nearly all the excellencies of the other 
arts, with much that is peculiar to itself. It has 
the vivid beauty of painting, the prominence 
and simplicity of sculpture, and the touching 
cadences of music, while it outlasts them all. 
For time, which presses on most things with 
so wasteful a force, seems to have no effect on 
the master pieces of poetry, but to render them 
holy. The Venus of Apelles, and the ‘ grapes’ 
of Zeuxis, have vanished, and the music of 
Timotheus is gone ; but the bowers of Circe 
still remain unfaded, and the ‘ chained Prome- 
theus’ has outlived the ¢ Cupid’ of Praxiteles, 
and the ‘ Brazen Bull’ of Perillus. Poetry may 
not always attain its end so perfectly as paint- 
ing or sculpture ; but that is because its end is 
so high, and its range so much extended. It 
deals with more varied and more remote ob- 
jects: with abstract ideas and questions of intel- 
fect, which are beyond the reach of the other 
arts. It may be considered as a moral science, 
operating both upon the passions and the in- 
tellect, akthough it never, strictly speaking, ad- 
dresses itself directly to the latter. * * * * 

It is produced by various powers common to 
most persons, but more especially by those 
which are almost peculiar to the poet, viz. Fan- 
cy. and the crowning spirit Imagination. * * * 

Imagination differs from Fancy, inasmuch as it 

docs by asingle glance, what the latter effects 

by «liberate compzrison. Generally speaking 
wmagination deals with the passions and the 





and massed together. 


Judgment. 


es ordinary nature 


mon expression. 


the lightning, fusin 
Milton awful as collected thunder. p 
the elements with fantastic forms, and fills the 
earth with unearthly hervism, intellect anc 
beauty. Itis the parent of all those passidnate 
creations which Shakspeare has bequeathed to 
us. It is the origin of that terrible generation 
of Milton: Sin, and the shadowy Death ;. Ra- 
mor and Discord with its thousand tongues ; 
Night and Chaos, ‘ ancestors of Nature,’ down 
to all those who lie 
‘ Under the boiling ocean, wrapt in chain,’ 

of all fantasies born beneath the moon, and ail 
miracles of dreams. It is an intense and burn- 
ing power, and comes 
‘ Wing’d with red lightning and impetuous rage,’ 
(which line is itself a magnificent instance of 
imagination ;) and is indeed a concentration of 
the intellect, gathering together its wandering 
faculties, and bursting forth in a flood of thonght, 
till the apprehension is staggered which pur- 
The exertion of this faculty is ap- 
parent ia every stage of our two great poets ; 


sues it. 


from 


‘allured’ 


to those 


which 


to Hamlet, 


SS 


and more potcot spirit ; 
flung out of its burning graep, as it were, molten 
It is a complete power, 
including those faculties which are called by 
metaphisicians, Conception, 


It is the genius of personification. 
It concentrates the many into the one, 
ing and investing its own complex creation 
with the attributes of all. iplie: 
divides and remodels, always changing, in one 
respect or another, the literal fact, and always 
enriching it, when properly exerted. It merg- 
and literal truth in the at- 
mosphere which it exhales, till they come forth 
like the illuminations of sunset, which were 
nothing but clouds before. It sets on all things 
drawn within its range ; sometimes in the crea- 
tion of characters, as in Satan and Ariel, &c. 
and sometimes in figures of speech and com- 
It is different in different 


people ; in Shakspeare, bright and rapid as 
things by its power ; in 


‘ The shoul that éore Hell’s concave,’ 
to the ‘care’ that “sate’ on the faded cheek of 
Satan; from the ‘ wounds of Thammuz’ which 


‘ The Syrian damsels to lament his fate,’ 


¢ Thoughts that wander through eternity ;° 
from the ‘ curses’ of Lear upon his daughters, | 


¢ Stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth,’ 
* Benetted round with rillainics,” 


and thousands of others which meet us at eve- 
ry opening of the leaves.” 





and the images are 
Abstraction and 


colour- 


It multiplies and 


It peoples 





ticular passion. 


subserve his use. 


tea. 


good tea. 


—and women. 


tea. 


spinster. 





higher mocds of the mind. 


It is the fiercer 


From the Trenton True American. 
THE CUP OF GOOD TEA. 
The industry, avarice, and luxury of man 
has induced him to visit almost every portion 
of the globe, for the gratification of some par- 
Air, sea, and earth have been 
plundered of their inhabitants anc’ productions, 
to please his palate, to interest his fancy, or to 
But of all that he has imag- 
ined, or discovered, or concocted, or combined 
for satiating a luxurious taste, there is nothing 
can be set in comparison with a cup of good 


if he who first taught the use of a flannel or 
velvet shoe, deserves the praises of him whose 
gouty toe suffers the punishment of a too greedy 
mouth ; if he who first duly commingled the 
ingredients of a flowing bowl of egg-nog, de- 
serves the oft-given thanks of College Students ; 
if that sagacious dame who discovered that a 
cup of vinegar and molasses is an infallible 
trap for these vile insects, flies, that so often 
glut themselves with dainties not their own, 
and soil the furniture, which an hour’s toil had 
just rendered “fit to be seen ;”’ and that elder 
leaves would always drive off cock-roaches, 
meets her reward in the approbation of our 
busy house-wives : surely, he deserves our cor- 
dialthanks and highest praise, who first found 
out for us that delicioue beverage—a cup of 


Oh ! thou grateful essence ! thou true balm 
of life! thou exhilirator of exhausted spirits ! 
thou sworn enemy of blue-devils ! thou sweet- 
ener of the bitterness of sorrow! thou warmer 
of the cold bosom, and—cooler of the heated 
one! if | speak not thy qualities in strains of 
sufficient eshitation, attribute it not to want of 
inclination, but to inadequacy of ability, or 
rather to my last cup not being of due strength. 
Let it be remembered, that, when I speak 
of acup of geod tea, I mean not that anoma- 
lous mixture of it, with the animal and vegeta- 
ble products called in vulgar parlance, sugar 
and cream. And here there is a diversity wor- 
thy of remark in the taste of tea-drinking men 
Some cannot imbite the lus- 
ciows draught (doubtless the nectar of the gods) 
without an unmeasured quantity of those ex- 
traneous articles, so that in fact,it is little more 
than a solution of saccharine concretions in 
common milk. Others limit themselves to less, 
seldom taking more than seven lumps of sugar. 
Others again take still less, until at last they 
arrive at the pure essence of unadulterated 


The effect of tea in increasing natural acute- 
ness is truly wonderful. 
hurled their vetos against its introduction into 
their ports, and the underlings of the Custom- 
House have exerted all their ingenuity in yain. 
The wisdom of statesmen and the skill of tire 
exciseman have been set at nought by the tea 
inspired dexterity of some simple, venerable 


How joyfully visible i§ the efficacy of tea ata 
party, in unbencing the stately, in enlivening 
the low-spirited, and in letting loose the full 
tide of that unpremeditated branch of conver- 
sation commonly called * small talk.” 
cne of these parties, seat yourself in a corner 
as I have often done, and you will see some- 
thing to amuse and instruct. 

The guests enter, and bowing formally, be- 
take themsejves to a seat to which they appear 
to cling as to a last hope. 
meved, scarce a word escapes to break the 
awful stillness. But offer to their willing grasp 


Governments h:.ve 


Go to 


Scarce a hand is 





speculation, and deigns to hold converse with 


i 
\ 
| 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


one fragrant cup, and, as if the wand of ic 
had ee seam the spell is broken. The 


philosopher descends from the aerial regions of 


mortals. ‘The staid matron unbends somewhat 
from the dignity of her attitude, and ceases to 
be perpetually chiding her youthful daughter 
for sitting wt ease on her chair, or laughing 
with a gentleman, or some other trifle, which 
riper age, having bid. adieu to the more free 
and social. pleasures of conversation, and donned 
the trammels of formality, constraes into an 
awful violation of propriety. 

While the younger part of the assembly 
cheered by the fragrant draught, give a loose 
to the exuberance of their natural disposition, 
and gravity and ceremony melt away, before 
the perfume and flavor of a cup of good tea. 
How jovially has Horace sung the praises of 
the oblivious Massic, the generous Chian, and 
the rich Falernian wines ; but how rapturous- 
ly would he have tuned his lay, had his times 
been blest with the inspiration of the Chinese 
shrub. 

What a comfortable picture does Cowper 
draw when inspired with the fumes of the de- 
licious infusion. 

Now stir the fire and close the.shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, whecl the sofa round, 

And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 


Which cheer but not inebriate, wait on each 
So lect us welcome peaceful evening in. 


Does sorrow weigh heavy on you, dilute it 
with a full cop of tea. “Does ennui cloud your 
ideas and damp your spirits, quaff boldly and it 
will,with all its flitting host of blue imps, vanish 
in the fragrant cloud of vapor that ascends 
from the surface of a cup of tea. 

In short, if, in some very benevolent frame 
of mind, { should ask a particular favor for a 
friend, I would wish that he might ever be 
greeted with a cup of good tea. On the con- 
trary, the direst cup [ can wish an enemy is a 
cup of bad tea. If I disliked a man, I should 


desire that his sugar might be exhausted, his 

cream curdled, and the whole mixture unfit to 

bear the title of a cup of good tea. 

That your tea, Mr. Printer, may always be 

of the best, and that your palate may never 

be disgusted with a wretched sae of tea, 
AF. 


prays 
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ATENT MACHINERY for manufacturing Cop- 

per, Sheet-Iron, and Tin-Plate Wares. 
The subscriber, will at all times furnish applicants 
with entire or part setts of this valuable machinery, 
made inthe best manner. Such has been the revo- 
lution in the business of manufacturing ‘Tin-Ware, 
that no establishment for that purpose can be advan- 
tageously supported without the use of this machine- 
ry. It is now in general use in almost every State in 
the Union, and has been introduced into England, 
and is there highly approved. Application for these 
machines may be made to either of the following men- 
tioned genticmen, who are Agents for the manuiactur- 
er, and they will be supplied without any addition to 
the factory price, except Freight and Insurance, or to 
the subscriber at Southington, Connecticut, 
SETH PECK, Patentee. 


AGENTS. 
_— Tae Sench Reading, } Massachusetts. 
+Simon Vettes, Bellows’ Falls, Vermont. 
- «gaa an costed, 3 Maine. * 
iver Buckley, estbrook, : 
Timothy Gridley,” Basten” f New-Hampshie. 
= 9 yt , 
Andrew Johnson, Providence. ¢ ? 
Willian Le Melvillc, Newport,” $ Rhode-tsiand. 
William Austin, Albany, } 
Peter — 84, } teat 
Bowery ew-York. 
John Haglett, corner J New-York, j 
of Chatham-street, 
Samuel Schrack, 38, : 
Markot-street, , andeieite, | Penasylvania. 
George M. Wargher, % pisburg, 
. Par ‘0. 
Normand Bird, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dultey & Son, Wheeling, Virginia. 
Cowdin & Sanderson, Nashville, Tennesee. 
Isanc Mansfield, Louisville, Keutacky. 
Danicl Partridge, Mobile, Alabama. 
4m Sept. 23. 





NEW ESTABLISHMENT. 
ARREN WILD & CO. have received their 
stock of English, French and American goods ; 
among which are the following : 
Broadcloths, various colors and qualities ; 
Cassimeres, do. do. 
Stout Kerscys and Sattinets ; 
Scarlet printed Flannels ; 
Flannels and Baizes, various eolors ; 
Scotch Plaids, high colors suitable for ladies dresses 
Caroline Plaids, new and elegant patterns ; 
Plain and figured Bombazets ; 
Black bombazine, extra fine ; 
Do. do. for mantles ; 
Sarsnets, Sinchaw, Fiorence and plaid Silke, various 
patterns and qualities ; 
Double chain Levantines ; 
Elegant wrought iace Veils ; 
Ladies’ French kid Gloves ; Musiins ; 
White and colored Cambricks ; 
Pressed Crapes, assorted colors ; 
Black Italian Crapes 3 Calicoes ; 
American Shirtings and Sheetings, brown and 
bleached ; Bed Tick ; Stripes, Checks, and Ging- 
haims ; Sewing Silk and sewing cottons, Ribbons, Pins 
Needles, Tape, Cembs, &c. &c. which added to their 
former stock of CROCKERY, GLASS and HARD 
WARE, and W.1. GOODS, comprises a complete as- 
sortment, which are offered at prices as low as can be 
obtained in Boston. W. W. & Co. assure their friends 
and those disposed to favor them with their patronage 
that every exertion will be made on their part to 
please. They are daily making additions to their 
present stock, of the ncwest and most fashionable 
goods that are to be found in the market. 
Walpole, Dec. 17. epef 





SUPERLATIVE PERFUMERY OR COLOGNE 
WATER, 

Barend kept forsde by Davis, Watson, 

& Co. andC. J. Adams, Washington-street, and 

Leach and Morrison, Court-sircet. Trying ts the 


a 


BOSTON 
BOOT AND SHOE ESTABLISHMENT | 


Spring and Summer Stock ‘of | », Gentle- 
men’s, Misees and Boys’ BOOTS, ad PUMPS, 
comprising an assortment equal to any other estab- 
lishment of the kind in America, viz. sre 






200 pair nailed horse skin Boots ut $2,00 
300 do. sewed do. do. do. 2,50" 
275 do. light calf-skin do. 2:75 
200 do. neatly mace do. do. ~ 3,00 
300 do. city made do. from 3,50 to 5,00 
150 do. custom made do. 5,00 to 6,00 

50 do. English Soal do. 6,50 to 7,00 
200 do. boys do. do. — 1,50 to 3,00 
600 do. gentlemen’s elegant Pumps 62% to 1,50 | 
300 do. do. do. do. heels 67 to 2,25 
300 do. do. light dress shoes 1,50 tol,75 
260 do. do. calf-ekin do, 1,17 to 2,00 


The above work is all warranted ; and a satisfactory 
deduction will be made, to purchasexs should it 
not prove equal to their expectations—and customers 
may rest assured that every article will be sold at the 
above stated prices. _ 
Also, in Store, 45 dozen prime Calf-Skins ; 30 doz. 
dressed horse skins; 50 sides Neats Leather ; 4 bales 
Russia Sheeting; 35 boxes No. 3 black and colored 
Ribbons ; 25 pieces Denmark Satin ; 20 do. Double 
Prunello, black and colored ; 500 do. first quality 
black Galloons ; £00 pair men’s, women’s and boys’ 
Luts, superior shape ; Sole leather, Lining and Bind- 
ing skins, Boot Webbing and Cord, iron and copper 
Nails, and almost every article in any way connected 
with his branch of business, ali of which are offered 
at wholesale and retail, at very low prices for Cash. 
LADIES’ SHOES, 
A very extensive assortment of Ladies black, white 
and coloree India, and French Satin adress Slippers, 
made in elegant style ; do. black and coloured Vel- 
veteen, Demark Satin, and Double Prunellv Shoes, 
with and without heels ; do. kid, morocco and leather 
Slippers ; high lace and broad strap do. together with 
Misses? Children’s and Boys’ Shoes, of almost every 
quality. 
As very particular attention is paid to that part of 
the business, no pains shall be wanting to render his 
work and services acceptable to all the Ladies who 
may please to favor him with their custom. 
N. B. Measures taken for Boots and Shoes of al! 
kinds as usual. ‘May 20. 


epEmMiCar 
EMBROCATION 


OR WHITWELU’S LMPROVED OPODELDOC. 
NHIS article is considered by the first physicians in 

the United States to rank higher than any other 
composition in existence for the following complaints, 
viz.-—Bruises, Sprains, Gout, Rheumatism, Crap, 
Numbness, Weakness or Stiffness of the neck or limbs, 
Chilblains, chapped Hands, Stings of Insects, Veggta- 
ble Poisons, &c. &c. It is applied both to man and 
beast. 
Serious Caction. The public canuot be too much 
upon their guard against the numerous incrcasing and 
vile imitations of this original and excellent composi- 
tion, (recommended by one of the most eminent of. 
the faculty iu America) made by various persons in 
their own names, which is sometimes sold tor Genu- 
ine and sometimes palmed off upon the purchaser 
(peaceably if they can, forcibly ifthey must) at a less 
price, as a bait, with the unqualified and impudent 
declaration that they are as good and even better 
than the original. Most. of these wretched substi- 
tutes, however, have so often been returned as totally 
worthless, that with a little attention, and by insisting 
upon receiving Whetwell’s Opodeldoc, these abominable 
impositions will, in a great measure, be effectually 
counteracted. 
Facts in THE Case. The undersigned was the 
original and sole inventor of the Chemical Embroca- 
tion, which is altogether a different medicine from 
common Opodeldoc, or any of the ephemeral and bas- 
tard race now in existence—the demand for it was 
created by its peculiar merits, and vy a vast expendi- 
ture of the time, labor and resources of its proprietor, 
The numerous respectable certificates which accompony 
this medicine apply to this article and no olher—ihe 
public know no other—the purchaser expects no other. 
All attempts therefore to substitute a different compo- 
sition for mine, or to make it in my name, is not only 
a violation of the great Christian maxim, but is an in-. 
sult and deception upon the community, repugnant to 
every principle of honor, candor and justice, aud in a 
moral sense, if not in a court of law, might be con- 
straed into an act of even greater atrocity. 

JOHN P. WHITWELL. 

0 Apply at the Boston Infirmary, bottom of Milk- 
street, opposite the Commercial Coffee House, where 
orders are solicited, either cash, credit, or on commis- 
sion. tf May 13. 


WU ADMIRABLE BE COLOGNE. 
COLOGNE WATER, 
Distilled and warranted pure and genuine by 
FRANCIS GABRIEL CAFFIN, 
Distiller of Cordiais, &c. from Paris. 
T is now nearly a century since this Water was ori- 
ginally composed and distilled at Cologne, by St. 
Paul Feminis, an Italian—is at present distilled there 
by Francois Maria Farina. . 

It was approved by the Faculty of Medicine, Janu- 
ary 13, 1727—and from that period to the present, it 
has continued in great repute and use all over Europe. 

This Water composed of the finest and most deli- 
cate aromatics of the Vegetable Kingdoms, is distin 
guished by its volatile spirit, its perfume, and its vivi 
ying properties. 

It strengthens the sight, and relieves the pains in 
the eyes—cures the head-ach, and gives immediate 
relief to the tooth-ach—cures the scurvy in the gums, 
fand is excellent for a sore throat. For burns, wounds, 
sprains, bruizes, cuts, &c. it gives immediate relief, 
aud prevents the blood from colagulating. It relieves 
the gout, rheumatism, numbness, cramp, stiffness of 
the neck, and pains in the sides. 

It is an Antidote to Infection in close and warm 
rooms. Its effects are agreeable and innocent as they 
are salutary. 

_It has a beautiful effect on the skin, removing 
pimples, spots, redness, sunburn, and all cutaneots 
cruptions and preserves the skin from chapping. 

At Balls, Routs, Theatres, and in all crowded as- 
semblies, as well as in travelling in warm weather 
it will be found invigorating and retreshing. 

It may be taken internally, with perfect safety, for 
various disorders. 

Such are its Virtues and Effects, that in Europe it 
is called the Wonderful Water of Cologne. 

Printed directions for its use accompany each bottle. 

Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at his Paper 
Warehouse, No. 23, Kilby-street. Price per box of 6 
bottles, $1 50—single bottle 37 1-2 cts. A liberal dis- 
court to wholesale purchasers, (4y-Orders executed 
with punctuality. ¥ 

And may be had of Maynard & Noyes, Wolcott & 
Gelston, Bartlett & Rrewer, S. H. Parker, L. Rich 
ardson, C. Barrell, Wm. B. & H. White, E. L. Eliot, 
David Francis, C. Jarvis, Munroe & Francis, J. F. 
Greenwood, and T. Wakefield, Washinglon-street. 

O. C. Greenleaf and J. W. Burditt, Court-street. 

I. W. Goodrich and D. Felt, State-street. 

Read & Howard, Hanover .sireet. 

J. B. Jones and J. lL. Hewitt, Market-street. 

April 29. 


FIFTY PER CENT DISCOUNT 

HE Administrators on the Estate of Edward Cot- 

ton, offer for sale at No. 184, Washineton- 
street, corner of Franklin-strect, their STOCK of 
Miscellaneous BOOKS, at 50 per cent. discount, 
among which arc some valuable and scarce works, , 




























best tcst of quality. 6m May 20. 


July 4%. ep3n 


No. 99, WASHINGTON-sTARET. ssi! 
LLIAM 8S. CHADWICK. offers fot. sale his | 









. E. NGI AS ps | w% 
Black, blue, brown, claret, 
olive bottle green, ; 


rbeau, Uxford er ‘ 
back, anda t variety of other: AY 


Ribbed and plain, of black, blue, drab, ¢ 
mixtures of every description. + chucks 
VESTINGS, . . . 

Spotted and striped Valencia in great y1 
seilles do.; English, French and Canto; 
vets, Mole Skin, &e. &c. et 
Aig SUMMER GOODS. * 

Queen cloths, fine Case 

bazeens ; Lastings ; striped plain BD 
ins ; Circassians ; Silk striped Drilliugs ; 
drab and unbleached do. ; Jeans ; Sattee 













Concans ; Nankins, &c. English Fustiawg@ 
vet Cords, for riding pantaloons. Trimminebietal 

A compicte assortment of READY MADEG 3 
ING, viz. :-Frock Coats of blue, claret, browajean | 










olive green, olive brown, corbeau, Oxford steak tn 
back, and other mixtures ; dress Coats. of binck. 

claret, green and m§xt; Coatees of claret. 4 
brown, and various mixtures ; Pantajoons o! 
and Cassimere, ribbed and plain of erery fashion 
golor; Vests of English, French: and Canton Sif 



























Px, 





Cassinett, Bombazett, Bombazeen and ‘Ape 
Coats ; Short Coats of Cassinett, Bomitkiee,-; 
Seersucker, Jeans, and Bombazett Jacketéiiiiaies 
fabricks ; Pantaloons of Denmark Satigs, 
drab, striped and plain Lasti Bom 
Bombazett, Crape, Concan, Silk striped 
do., drab do., unbleached do., Cire 
Jean, white do., Satteen, Seersucker, Nar 
&c. Linen and cotton Shirts, Collars, € 
Pocket hdkfs , Silk and Hose Stocks ; Cravat 
vrava' 































Suspenders; Russian and French Belts : Ho 
Gloves of crery description.’ Additions are 
ly making to the above stock, as every oppe 
embraced to procure the most fashionable go 
are to be obtained in this or the southéri mj 

May 13. i " 


INK POWDER. ai 
A NEW CHEMICAL PREPARATION FOR THE 328: 
ATE PRODUCTION OF INK. Oe 
lap Ink produces « pesmanent jet black, i 
evenly and ‘smoothly from and follows the 
delicate stroke of a pen ; does not spread ujon 
blurr the paper, and remains of the same color 
when at first written with—a great désideratum wit 
these who are critically nice in their writing, 2s 
otherwise impossible to give a proper shape and re 
tion of the letters ; for the ink, in fhis‘casc, becom 
cither darker or lighter materially alters the forms ay 
position of the letters from what -was criginally 








































tended. ; 
A furtber recommendation of this ink wiil be 
to consist in its not readily yielding to any chemigal 
mechanical reaction, which certainly mustserve. 
excelleat:inpoce in the writing and signing of va 
ble papers. is Ink Powder is warranted super 
to any thing of the kind ever offered to the publ 
For sale by MARK BYRNE, at No. 64, Market-streee, 
and DANIEL LADD, at No. 50, Brattle-street, 
posite Boyden’s City Tavern. 
Also, indellible INK, of superior quality toa 
present known. Its advantages will be found tc 
its being black when writing with, and contig 
black after washing. tr - April f, 


SCHOOL, 
O. &1, Washington-Street, (Corn) iil 
MESSRS. MAGOUN & VALENTINE, will com. 
mence the fall quarter of their School, on Monday 
Oct. 3. A few more scholars can be received 
Room No. 1, which is occupied by the first clasy 
Ladies ; limited to 40, divided into 4 divisions, of 4 
scholars each; who are instructed in the varie 
branches of the English Language, together with | 
French. Also, Drawing and Painting, together with 
} all kinds of needle work, under the superintendanced 
Miss Catherine Davis. NN. B. At the end.of thequare. 
ter, four valuable Gold Chains will be awarded tothe 
most deserving of the First Class, as usual. In Room 
No. 2, Boys are fitted for the Latin, and English High 
Schools ; and also for the Compting Room. . Room 
No. 3, is occupied by the second class of Ladies, whe 
are instructed in the varieus branches of an Exgtap 
Education. ap 
0< In addition to the Gold Chains, sev 

and Silver Medals will be awarded to the tae 
serving. " oy 
M. & V. will commence an Evening School in Oe 
tober, for Writing, Arithmetic, Xc. Sept. 2” 
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EVENING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG GEN. 
TLEMEN. 
S. DURIVAGE. will open his Evening Schookt 
e the season, on Monday Evening, Septem 
12th. Instruction will be given in the French Lan- 
guage, in Drawing, and in the general principles of 
Geography and Astronomy; the use of the es 
and Projecting and Drawing Maps, &c. - But one 
charge, which will be a moderate enc, will he made 
for all, oreither of the branches. ‘The elementsof 
Geography and Astronomy will be explained as clear 
ly and consisely as possibly by Lectures. One.even- 
ing in each week will be exclusively devoted to the 
Lectures, and to reciting sclect passages from the 
most approved French authors, speaking dialegues, 
and conversing in French, &c. This rH wilt enable 
those who are desirous of icarning the language x 
practice immediately the knowledge which they 00- 
tain in the course of the regular lessons, and will, at 
the same time, afford a source of rational amusement 
Any farther explanation of the plan will be given, a 
applications received at the rooms in Franklin street, 
Arrangements will be made to accommodate thee 
gentlemen who may wish to form particular classesfot 
instruction in French only, on sepasate evenings, @ 
the same plan. 
(-rTRANSLATIONS made as usual. 
Sept. 2. eptOl. 
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FF. A. PENNIMAN, *: 
O. 58, Broad-street, has Constantly on hand, aad 
for sale Maccaboy and Scotch Snuff, warranted 
good, at reduced prices. 4lsa, a gencral rte 
of Domestic Goods, Cotton Yarns, etc. together with 
general assortment of Cordials aud Noyeau. Also i 
sale as above, a file of the Galaxy for 3 years, com 
plete—and a file of the Boston Daily Advertiser, ff? 
years, complete. tf Jhy 
adic P pain 
WHITE LE.1D, * 
Aw”. tefined Saltpetre, and Gunpowder, for 
by 













on the mst favorable terms, at 65, B F 
E. COPELAND, 3%. 
April 22. 6m Om 
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THOMAS HEDGES, eae 
O. 46, Court-street, Interior Decorator of 4 

able Apartments, and General Uphol 
spectfully informs his Patrons, that all C o 
may favor him with for Sofas, Couches, Chairs, of am! 
article of Fashionable Furniture, they may depend @ 
havi alto any in the city. Alsa,go™ 






other Carpets made as usual. 
Sent. 9. 


executed, equ 
Hair stivadeuns: Udall Roller: Blinds ; Bruseele a4 
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